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It was indeed a hot July morning at the railroad cut, as determined men from 
the North and South collided in battle. The storm of lead became so intense 
that one survivor recalled “it seemed impossible to breathe without inhaling 
a bullet.” Caught in a withering fire from the muskets of the Second Mississippi, 
the Iron Brigade’s Sixth Wisconsin dashed gallantly forward in an attempt to 
dislodge their opponents, taking heavy casualties every step of the way. To 
many of the men in the tall black hats, the Confederate colors snapping so defi- 
antly over the Mississippians was the focal point of their charge — a symbol 
worth chancing death to subdue. Those in the Southern color guard knew this, 
and stood ready to protect their regiment's banner to the last man. 

The hand-to-hand struggle for the flag of the Second Mississippi was one of 
the most heroic moments of the first day's conflict at Gettysburg. It has been 
brought to life in Fight for the Colors, a dramatic, vigorous, authentic portrayal 
of this historic incident produced by reknowned artist Don Troiani. 

This splendid limited edition print is the first in a unique projected series on the 
three-day Gettysburg battle, done in conjunction with the Gettysburg Battlefield 
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Veteran CWTI author Jeffry Wert 
provides an interesting biographical 
profile of Confederate Colonel 
Thomas Taylor Munford in “His 
Unhonored Service.” A student of 
Lieutenant General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Munford 
earned the respect and admiration of 
some of the South’s most famous 
commanders. But consistently 
passed over for promotion, Munford 
remained a colonel for the duration 
of the war. In his article the author 
provides this soldier with long over- 
due recognition. 

Wert teaches history in a Pennsyl- 
vania high school and is a part-time 
history instructor at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

In a Civil War soldier’s view, the 
most unpopular camp character was 
the regiment’s sutler. This man, a 
sutler, was a merchant assigned to 
a regiment to sell goods not available 
in the army commissary. They over- 
charged for their wares and often 
incurred their customers’ wrath, 
sometimes with comic results. 

In “A Short History Of The Civil 
War Sutler,” author James McCaffrey 
offers insight into this little-men- 
tioned aspect of camp life. A Hous- 
ton, Texas, resident, McCaffrey is 
employed as a structural engineer. 


He was last featured in CWTI when 
his article “Palmyra Massacre” ap- 
peared in the December 1980 issue. 


A “Two-Sided Adventure” is the 
story of Henry Morton Stanley, 
Welsh-born soldier, explorer, and 
writer. He had the unique experi- 
ence of serving both the Union and 
Confederate forces during the Civil 
War, service that won him the 
distinction of being called a “Gal- 
vanized Yankee.” 

Author Clayton Laurie wrote this 
account of Stanley’s war experiences 
and later careers and offers up Stan- 
ley’s unusual perspective on this 
American war. Laurie is currently 
employed as a teaching assistant 
with the Department of History at 
the American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For further reading on 
Stanley, Laurie reommends: The 
Galvanized Yankee (1963), by Dee 
Alexander Brown and Stanley: An 
Adventurer Explored (1975), by Rich- 
ard Hall. لا‎ 


1864: The plan called for a long, 
hard march through Confederate- 
held Georgia in the intense July 
heat. By order of Major General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, Federal horsemen 
were to destroy the Macon railroad, 
Atlanta’s last rail supply line. But 
Union cavalry commander Major 
General George Stoneman had a 
plan of his own. Within 200 miles of 
Macon, Federal officers and soldiers 
were imprisoned at Camp Ogle- 
thorpe and Andersonville. Why not, 
Stoneman asked, raid these prisons 
once the railway was destroyed? 
Why not win for himself the glory 
to which the “liberator of Ander- 
sonville” would be entitled? 


In “The Union General Lost In 
Georgia,” author William Harris 
Bragg tells the story of Stoneman’s 
ill-fated mission. A Georgia resi- 
dent, Bragg served in the United 
States Marine Corps and graduated 
from Georgia College. His most re- 
cent CWTI contribution, “The Fight 
at Honey Hill,” appeared in the 
January 1984 issue. For further read- 
ing on Stoneman in Georgia, he 
recommends Washington Sanford’s 
History of the Fourteenth Illinois Cav- 
alry (1898) and Campaigns of Wheeler 
and His Cavalry (1899), edited by 
W.C. Dodson. 


On April 12, 1864, Major General 
Nathan B. Forrest led his Confeder- 
ates against the garrison of Fort 
Pillow, Tennessee, a garrison made 
up of white and black Union troops. 
What happened to the defenders 
after Forrest’s men overran the fort 
has been a source of controversy for 
over 120 years. Some have claimed 
the Federals were massacred. Ser- 
geant Achilles V. Clark, a Confed- 
erate veteran of the Fort Pillow bat- 
tle, corresponded with his sisters 
two days after the fight and offered 
them his account of events there. 

Called “A Letter Of Account,” sub- 
mitted and edited by Dan E. Pome- 
roy of the Tennessee State Museum, 
Clark’s chilling and fascinating let- 
ter has been excerpted in other pub- 
lications. But in this issue of CWTI 
it is published for the first time in its 
entirety. It appears here by special 
permission of the Confederate Col- 
lection, Manuscripts Section, Ten- 
nessee State Library and Archives. 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


Another kind, generous, helpful 
man was Manuel Kean, known to us 
as Manny. His personal style was 
expansive. A cigar lover, a story- 
teller, and in extreme youth, a hobo, 
he came to love collecting. After a 
point in life when he had decided to 
settle down, he joined his brother in 
running a commercial photography 
studio. Slowly, he became interested 
in saving a few antique photographic 
images, then all antique images. He 
began renting these for publication 
while continuing in the photography 
business. Soon the collection and 
rental of these images took up a 
greater and greater share of his time, 
love, and attention. And soon the in- 
evitable happened. He broke with 
the photography business and 
founded Kean Archives. 

In 1959 the original Civil War Times 
was promoted in a small advertise- 
ment in the New York Times book 
review section. Several hundred 
people responded, sending in $3.50 
for their subscriptions. Among these 
checks and letters was a response 
from one Manuel Kean of Philadel- 
phia. Did we need help, he asked. 
Boy, did we. An immediate trip was 
made to Philadelphia and a friend- 
ship and business association was 
made, one that would last the rest 
of Manny’s life. 

During the last several years, he 
was afflicted with severe diabetes. A 
tragic consequence of this was the 
loss of one of Manny’s legs, a loss 
he responded to with unique and 
surprising good humor. A garrulous 
sort, he admitted that it was a sure- 
fire, albeit unusual, conversational 
opener. And as long as he could 
help it, he never let it keep him out 
of his Arch Street office for long. 
There he held court, where even an 
old bathtub was filled with antique 
prints and photographs. That only 
Manny’s collections, and not his 
words, were featured in Civil War 
Times Illustrated is a loss to all. 

Kean and Hoffsommer were alike 
in very few ways. But both, devoted 
friends of CWTI, helped nurture this 
magazine in its infancy. It is with 
sadness we mark their passing. It 
is with thanks we remember their 
lives. 

Robert H. Fowler 
John E. Stanchak 


Robert H. Hoffsommer, associate 
editor of Civil War Times Illustrated, 
died in January of this year. Within 
weeks of this sad event, Manuel 
Kean, this magazine’s pictorial archi- 
vist, also passed away. Both men 
succumbed to lengthy illnesses. 
They left behind bereaved family 
and friends and something very tan- 
gible. You hold it your hands. 

Called Bob, Hoffsommer gradu- 
ated from Carlisle, Pennsylvania’s 
Dickinson College in the 1920s with 
a degree in history and membership 
in the distinguished academic fra- 
ternity Phi Beta Kappa. An ex- 
tremely gentle soul, a man of un- 
common modesty, he spent most of 
his working life as a high school 
English teacher. An amateur poet, 
novelist, and dramatist, he found his 
most profitable avocation in his love 
of history. In 1959 he became co- 
founder of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Civil War Round Table (today 
one of the strongest such groups in 
the nation). Shortly afterward he 
joined the staff of a small, strug- 
gling magazine, Civil War Times. 

For CWT, during the Civil War 
Centennial he wrote the popular col- 
umn “100 Years Ago,” a column in 
which he provided a day-by-day ac- 
count of events that occured during 
that month a century earlier. For the 
new Civil War Times Illustrated he also 
served in past years as proofreader, 
copy editor, book review editor, cap- 
tion writer, and as compiler of our 
annual index. This work occupied 
him for a quarter-century, a period 
during which he also helped found 
the original, highly successful 
Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association, an organization which 
then, and now in its new incarna- 
tion, purchased Gettysburg battle- 
field lands threatened by commer- 
cialization. 

Bob was devoted to his wife, 
daughter, and two sons. Quite 
naturally, few things occupy more of 
a man’s heart and attention. Subse- 
quently, we were both honored and 
touched that he continued to work 
on CWTI projects up until the last 
month of his life. He was a man rich 
in wit and knowledge. He was a 
man rich in friends. If you are a reg- 
ular reader of this magazine, you 
are one of them. 
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ample, they are prodigious. The edi- 
torial staff cannot be praised too 
highly...many more illustrations of 
the richness of these volumes could 
be given. For the student of the war, 
they are a gold mine.” —Virginia 

Magazine of History and Biography 


“What keeps the Papers from being 
a pedantic exercise is the flow of 
documentary information on the 
problems Grant faced and the deci- 
sions he had to make. Simon has 
provided scholars with a command 
study... that will continue to be one 
of the most important primary 
sources for Civil War military histo- 
rians for along time to come.” 
—Indiana Magazine of History 


SPECIAL CENTENARY OFFER 


Lifetime membership in the Ulysses 
S. Grant Association costs $100 (tax- 
deductible), and members receive a 
20 percent discount on all volumes 
of The Papers of Ulysses S. Grant, a 
copy of Ulysses S. Grant: Essays 
and Documents, and other benefits. 
For further information, write the 
Ulysses S. Grant Association, 
Morris Library, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois 62901. 


he volumes in this major pub- 

lishing project are presented in 
four series: The Prewar, Civil ۲ 
and Reconstruction, Presidential, 
and Post-Presidential periods. Vol- 
umes 9 and 10 received The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy’s 1982 
Founders Award in recognition of 
“excellence in the editing of primary 
source materials.” The entire 
project has received the highest 
praise: 


“If anyone deserved a Pulitzer 
Award for a task of historical schol- 
arship it has to be Dr. John Y. Simon 
...Editor Simon and his small but 
highly productive cadre of assis- 
tants deserve high marks, and their 
final product could well stand as a 
model for other similar projects.” 
—Civil War Times Illustrated 


“These original documents...show 

Grant's large vision as a command- 

ing general in a two-front war.” 
—The New York Times 


“The value of the volumes is im- 
mensely increased by the annota- 
tion, which contains letters to Grant 
as well as collateral correspon- 
dence. The notes are not merely 


THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson 


Pickett’s Charge. Haines gave a 
unique description. “From the mas- 
sive concentrations of the enginery 
of war, a terrific rain of hundreds of 
tons of iron missiles were hurled 
through the air. The forests crashed 
and the rocks were rent under the 
terrible hail. The men crouched low 
and hugged the ground as bursting 
shell and solid shot dashed over 
their heads or struck the little ram- 
part of earth or stone in front of 
them. The smoke was impenetrable, 
and rolled over the scene of action, 
concealing all sight of the com- 
batants from each other. Every 
soldier grasped his musket with 
tighter hold, and looked to see that 
his piece was in order, loaded and 
capped, and with bayonet fixed.” 

When the dawn command came to 
charge at the 1864 Battle of Cold Har- 
bor, “at once rose up sixty thousand 
men, in a line six miles in extent.” 
But, Haines stated, the Confederate 
fire became so concentrated “that the 
best thing that could be done was to 
get back under cover, to save the 
breaking up and disruption of the 
army.” 

The chaplain closed his excellent 
history with the sentiments: “With 
an unbroken Union was the assur- 
ance of peace and prosperity for 
coming generations. . . . The scars 
we carried were from honorable 
wounds received in behalf of a noble 
cause. We should share in the com- 
mon blessings of our favored land, 
and would value them all the more 
because our sufferings and toils had 
contributed to secure them.” m) 


This column often underscores 
some of the best volumes from that 
huge bloc of works called unit his- 
tories. Many regimental compila- 
tions are either boringly statistical or 
brazenly exaggerated; a few would 
have the reader believe that one regi- 
ment alone sustained the Confed- 
eracy or saved the Union. But scores 
of unit studies are based on eyewit- 
ness accounts, presented in temper- 
ate but dramatic fashion, and 
blessed further by moving prose. 

Alanson A. Haines’ History of the 
Fifteenth Regiment, New Jersey Volun- 
teers (New York, 1883) is one of those 
extraordinary volumes. 

Haines (1830-1891) was chaplain of 
his regiment. He joined the New 
Jersey unit ten days after its August 
1862 muster, and he remained on 
duty for the next three years. A 
mature, Presbyterian cleric when 
war began, Haines viewed the sec- 
tional conflict as a momentous event 
in history. Perspectives gained from 
the vantage point of a staff officer 
served him well in chronicling the 
15th New Jersey’s bloody career. The 
regiment fought from the Battles of 
Fredericksburg to Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia and played a prominent part as 
well in the 1864 Shenandoah Valley 
Campaign. 

All the battles receive meticulous 
treatment, and every event, wound, 
and march is recorded in the diary- 
like presentation. As thorough and 
informational as the narrative is, 
however, the dramatic prose of 
Haines’ study puts it in a select class. 
A few examples illustrate this. 

Of the period immediately after 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, he 
wrote: “Twice had the Army of the 
Potomac crossed the Rappahannock 
River, and twice it had returned like 
a wounded giant bleeding and torn. 
Under Burnside it was hurled to cer- 
tain defeat as inevitably as though 
that was the purpose of its com- 
mander. Under Hooker it met with 
needless crippling, and with undue 
haste was hurried back to its old 
camping grounds. The army had no 
fair test of its powers.” 

Every soldier at the Battle of 
Gettysburg remembered the awe- 
some artillery duel that preceded 


FIRST TIME PUBLISHED! 


THE REBEL YELL 
and the 


YANKEE HURRAH 
The Civil War Journal 


of a Maine Volunteer 
Edited by Ruth L. Silliker 
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“In 1981, Silliker was doing research 
at a library in Saco, Maine, when she 
came across the...diary of John Haley, 
a young private in the 17th Maine 
Regiment, Army of the Potomac be- 
tween 1862 and 1865. And what a 
discovery it was: Haley was involved 
in more than 20 battles, ...and his pic- 
ture of life on the front lines is a vivid 
one... But the finest feature of the book 
is Haley himself — an unlettered young 
man with a wry sense of humor and an 
ability to turn a delightful phrase...an 
absolute must for Civil War buffs.” 
— Publishers Weekly 


Hardcover; 312 pages; illus. 
Send $24.95 (postpaid) to 
DOWN EAST BOOKS, 
Box 679C, Camden, ME 04843 
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Joshua Chamberlain's 
THE PASSING OF THE ARMIES 


The re-issue of a Morningside Classic. 


The enthralling story of the last 
12 days of the Civil War. 


392 pages, 3-3-color maps, photo 
$30.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 


Ohio residents add 6% Sales Tax. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 
Perma-life® Acid-Free Paper. 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/Am.Exp. 


Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 
MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 


Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/461-6736 


WANTED! 


CONFEDERATE CURRENCY AND TOKENS. 
WE PURCHASE COLLECTION, ES- 
TATES AND RARITIES. GET AC- 
QUAINTED OFFER—SEND $9.95 


FOR RARE CONFEDERATE CUR- 
RENCY NOTE SIGNED AND ISSUED 
ABOUT 120 YEARS AGO. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


AMERICAN CURRENCY EXCHANGE 
1747 VAN BUREN ST., BOX 488 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33022-0488 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-752-7722 
IN FLORIDA 1-305-922-4488 


Shown actual size of 6” high 


proper US or CS identification. Each pair is then 
carefully matched for color before the edition number 
is engraved. The result is superb original art of 
guaranteed museum quality. 

Collectable Civil War Art. Mr. Chalk is noted for 
his meticulous research and attention to accurate 
detail. His sculptures of the Civil War and the American 
West are highly collectable and are found in private 
collections worldwide. 


numbered pair only. The total cost is $95 per pair, 
atisfaction is guaranteed for fuil refund. Credit Card 


The Adversaries. 


The talented hands of American sculptor John Chalk, 
and the most sophisticated of modern casting tech- 
niques are combined to create THE ADVERSARIES; 
the first in a series of finely sculpted portraits depicting 
famous personalities and fighting units of the Civil War. 
Museum Quality Original Art. Of cold cast bronze, 
JOHNNY REB and BILLY YANK are individually hand 
cast and multi-patinaed to a rich bronze lustre and 
mounted on cold-cast marble bases, bearing the 


JOHNNY REB and BILLY YANK are sold by th 
plus $5 shipping and handling. 


holders may call toll free in Pennsylvania, 1-800-346-7511, ex. 17. All others, 1-800-523-2445, ex. 17. 
Or, send check or M.O. to the address below. (PA residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Birchrunville, PA 19421 Wx 
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A Writer Rewarded 


LINDEMANN TAKES AUTHOR'S PRIZE 
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“The Man Who Never Knew De- 
feat” (June 1984 CWTI), George 
Skoch’s “In The Shadow Of The 
Valley” (September 1984 CWTI), 
and “The Price Of Silence” (Novem- 
ber 1984 CWTI) by James Lovel. 


A comment section is included 
with each Author's Prize ballot. 
Reader’s opinions of what they be- 
lieved to be the best issue of the pre- 
vious volume year and of what sub- 
jects they would like to see in future 
issues are solicited. The results of 
this informal survey indicate read- 
ers would enjoy articles dealing 
with events and personalities from 
the Civil War’s western theater, and 
have a continuing interest in biogra- 
phy, human interest features, and 
articles on battles and technical 
achievements. The issues they con- 
sidered the best of Volume XXIII 
were: March 1984, June 1984, May 
1984, November 1984, and January 
1985. O] 


writing craft, having taken writing 
courses offered by the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Author's Prize winners are se- 
lected each year by Civil War Times 
Illustrated readers in an informal 
poll. Readers are asked to select 
their favorite article from the pre- 
vious volume year and note their 
choice on a postage-paid ballot in- 
cluded in copies of the March issue 
of the magazine. Balloting has been 
spirited in recent years, and the 
most recent voting nearly resulted 
in a deadlock. Civil War Times Illus- 
trated awards no second or third 
prizes in its Author’s Prize contest, 
but those articles and authors com- 
peting most closely with Linde- 
mann and “Monarch Of The Skies” 
were: Mark Grimsley’s “Jackson: 
The Wrath Of God” (March 1984 
CWTI), Dr. William Still's “The 
Common Sailor” (February 1985 
CWTI), Catherine Henderson’s 


Georgianne Lindemann, a free- 
lance writer from Watertown, Wis- 
consin, is the 1985 winner of Civil 
War Times Illustrated’s annual $500 
Author’s Prize, a monetary award 
given by the magazine’s publishers 
to encourage writers in the field of 
popular narrative history. Linde- 
mann’s article “Monarch Of The 
Skies,” the story of ‘Old Abe’ the 
live eagle mascot of the 8th Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, was selected by Civil 
War Times Illustrated readers as the 
most popular article published in 
Volume XXIII of the magazine 
(March 1984 to February 1985). Her 
article appeared in the January 1985 
issue of the magazine. 

Lindemann is an employee of the 
Watertown Unified School District 
and claims little prior experience as 
a magazine writer. She, however, 
expresses an intense interest in her 
state’s history and in the American 
Civil War. She is a student of the 


Without Doubt the 
Most Impressive Array 


of Civil War Photographs 
Ever Assembled 
For Publication 


YOU ARE INVITED TO LET THE HIGH 
DRAMA OF AMERICA’S BLOODIEST WAR 
SWIRL AROUND YOU WITH REALISM NEVER 
EXPERIENCED BEFORE BY ANYONE—SAVE 
PERHAPS THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN IT 
OVER A CENTURY AGO. YOU ARE UNDER 
NO OBLIGATION TO MAKE EVEN A SINGLE 
PURCHASE! 


Imagine being able to step through time and find yourself in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
epochal April of 1861. Unlike the local citizenry who had to be content with being passive spectators 
from afar at the action and high drama of the opening of the Civil War, or the generations later who 
could only read about it, through the pages of THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 you will: 

e Go ona personally guided tour of Fort Sumter, where you'll meet the commander, Major Robert 
Anderson, and inspect the guns, half of them in casemates protected by the thick walls of the lower 
tier and the remainder, the massive Columbiads and howitzers, mounted in the open on the barbette 
forty feet above the water. 


e Prowl through the Confederate emplacements including the new de- 
tached batteries along the sandy shores of Morris and Sullivan’s Islands. 
There you'll meet the Rebel commanders, Governor Francis W. Pick- 

@ ins... the dapper, self-confident and extremely gifted Creole, General 
P.G.T. Beauregard , . . the burly Colonel Louis T. Wigfall . . . and former 

© South Carolina Senator James Chesnut, Jr., now a Colonel in the Confeder- 
acy, who sent Anderson the message that the bombardment would com- 
mence in one hour. 


As a Subscriber to THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865, you are automatically eligible to receive 
each subsequent volume approximately every four weeks—always yours to examine under 
this 10-days’ Free Preview basis. As a result, you will be one of a select few to share in this 
VOLUME l incredible adventure of going backwards in time . . . visiting the scenes of action . . . meeting 
the field commanders and their men as well as the political leaders . . . and experiencing the 


“Shadows of the Storm” American Civil War as no one has, except perhaps those who actually fought in it. In point of 


fact, you will see more of the war than the participants, because our cameras and narrative will 


You rs for take you everywhere there is action or people to meet. 
10 Days i THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 i 


The National Historical Society P.O. Box 987, Hicksville, NY 11802 I 


YES, Please reserve the First Volume, SHADOWS OF THE STORM for my 
10-Days’ Free Examination. If not delighted with the volume, | may return it i 
within 10 days—at your expense—and owe nothing. Or | may keep it and pay 
the invoice price of $29.95 plus a small postage and handling charge. If | i 
decide to keep the First Volume, each subsequent volume will be shipped to 
me approximately every four weeks—mine to examine on the same 10-Day ۱ 
Free Preview basis and each for just $29.95 plus the small postage and l 


FREE 1 
Examination 


handling charge. (PA residents add 6% sales tax). l 
YOUR GUARANTEE hare ۱ 
The National Historical Society guarantees you must l 
be absolutely satisfied with your first volume before Address 1 
you pay for it... and all subsequent volumes. Full 3 $ 
credit or refund will be given if you are dissatisfied ey = ap ۱ 
with your purchase for any reason and return the Signature l 
volume within 10 days of receipt. 
50104 Era | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Most dramatic is the triple ac- 
count of the Monitor-Merrimac naval 
duel from the viewpoints of a war 
correspondent watching from the 
sideline and two participants, one 
serving in each vessel. This gives 
details not normally found in cur- 
rent histories and is particularly 
vivid. 

Journalist Charles A. Dana’s ac- 
count of an ingenious Union double 
agent working as a Confederate 
courier between Richmond and Can- 
ada is also highly readable. In fact, 
all the pieces are well chosen for that 
characteristic. 

The only serious criticisms are the 
projected price, which is too high, 
and lack of information about Mr. 
Straubing. However, the review 
copy is a loose-leaf page proof. Pre- 
sumably, the finished volume will 
fill that gap. 

Jack Rudolph 
DePere, Wisconsin 


REBELS ON THE RIO GRANDE: 
THE CIVIL WAR JOURNAL OF A.B. 
PETICOLAS. Edited by Don E. Alberts. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1984. Illus., notes, maps, biblio., 
index, 187 pp. Paperback $9.95, cloth 
$19.95. 


Alfred Brown Peticolas had been 
a Texan for scarcely a year when he 
joined the Victoria Invincibles and 
became part of Brigadier General 
Henry H. Sibley’s Army of New 
Mexico. After brief training, Sibley’s 
Brigade, accompanied by two com- 
panies of German lancers, marched 
off to New Mexico in an invasion as 
poorly planned and ineptly executed 
as any in the Civil War. Although 
many of the Texas commanders 
were able, such as Thomas Green, 
who would soon win fame and 
die on the battlefields of the East, 
they could not compensate for the 
muddleheaded, drunken, cowardly 
blowhard Sibley. 

The Texans fought with distinction 
at the battles of Valverde, Glorieta, 
and Albuquerque, as well as in 
a dozen other skirmishes up and 
down the northern reaches of the 

Continued on page 49 


CIVIL WAR EYEWITNESS REPORTS. 
Compiled by Harold Elk Straubing. 
Hamden, Connecticut: Archon Book, 
publication of The Shoestring Press, 
Inc., Coming July 1985. Cloth bound 
$25.00. 


“Eyewitness” accounts of Civil 
War events are as old as the con- 
flict itself. Even while the fighting 
was going on they began to appear 
in print, reached a peak in the 1880s 
and ‘90s, then tapered off until there 
were no “eyewitnesses” left. Diaries, 
letters, news accounts, government 
reports, and memoirs made the war 
one of the most completely docu- 
mented events in history. 

Mr. Straubing has not really added 
anything new. Everything in this 
book has been published before, 
although most of it is long out of 
print. The usefulness of the book lies 
in the compiler’s choices. Some of it 
is fascinating and unfamiliar, other 
excerpts follow a long familiar pat- 
tern. 

The book is divided into two ma- 
jor sections—“Men at War” and 
“Women at War,” the former being 
further split into army and navy sub- 
jects. In that portion are stories of 
the early Battle of Ball’s Bluff, the 
fight between the Monitor and Mer- 
rimac (CSS Virginia), an escape from 
Richmond, Virginia’s Libby Prison, 
the diary of a conscientious objector, 
a facet of the Union spy system, etc. 
The feminine contributions include 
a diary of a pro-Union woman in 
the Confederacy, domestic life in 
Dixie in the wake of Major General 
William T. Sherman’s Atlanta cam- 
paign and a woman’s view of the 
New York City draft riots. 

Perhaps the most fascinating is the 
diary of the “conshie,” a drafted 
Vermont Quaker’s account of his 
efforts (ultimately successful) to get 
a discharge. He may have had an 
easier time had he not been so 
piously obnoxious about his con- 
victions. Authorities tried to be un- 
derstanding and tolerant, but his 
stubborness drove them to distrac- 
tion. The “diary,” while ostensibly 
a day-by-day account, was obvi- 
ously rewritten and polished for 
publication after the fact. 


“THE LAST FULL MEASURE” 
plus 
GETTYSBURG: THE FINAL FURY 


Stacy Keach stars in this video masterwork about the 
Battle of Gettysburg A 12-hour docudrama that 
takes us to the actual sites of this awesome moment 
in history, an emotion-charged and powerful video 
drama. “The Last Full Measure” is shipped to you 
along with a beautiful volume of Bruce Catton's Get- 
tysburg: The Final Fury. Here are the maps of the 
battle zones, the photos of Matthew Brady. and the 
special insight of America’s leading Civil War his- 
torian 

Here is Little Round Top, Cemetary Hill, Seminary 
Ridge, Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. Pic- 
۷۵۱۲5 charge, and much more 

This is a video masterwork and reference volume 
no Civil War or military history buff will want to miss 
Certain to take an honored piace in your personal 
video library 


Only 49.95 
Specify VHS or Beta. 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3400 Al Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405 
U.S. and Canada, add $2.50 ship O 
orders, add $3.50. CA res. add 6/2% Sales Tax. 
Visa & Master - include card no. & expiration. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 854-0564, ext. 925. 
In Calif. (800) 432-7257, ext. 925. 


GENERAL LEE 


This stunning, historic photo- 
graph was made by Matthew 
Brady just one week after the 
Surrender at Appomattox. The 
detail and clarity with which it 
represents Lee’s face, clothes, 
and even his home, are truly 
remarkable. 

This actual photograph, 8” x 
10”, produced from the original 
Brady glass negative, can be 
yours to display proudly for 
$9.95 plus $1.75 postage and 
handling. 


Historical Images 

Post Office Box 1187 B 

Mobile, Alabama 36633 
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Civil War Times Illustrated invites you to relive some of the most dramatic moments in history on our unique tour commemorating 


THE FALL OF BERLIN 


October 3—22, 1985 


(Reservation deadline August 15, 1985) 


„1 AF ۸ 3 
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Branderburger Tor 


You'll retrace the climactic 1945 campaign waged by U.S. Forces in Germany and Eastern Europe, 
from the bridge at Remagen to the site of Hitler's bunker in East Berlin. Along the way you'll stop at Nuremberg, 
Munich, Dresden and Prague. You'll see the picturesque cities of Rudesheim, Heidelberg, Rothenburg and 
Oberammergau— you'll visit castles, palaces, theatres and taverns. Remnants of the Nazi regime will be part of 
your experience — grim and chilling Dachau, improbable Berchtesgaden, the reconstructed Reichstag. 

This is a totally unique tour designed in co-operation with the editors of Civil War Times Illustrated especially 
for you, our readers! And, we've been able to adjust the pricing on this truly deluxe tour due to the strength of the 


Dales | 


Historical Times Travel 
PO Box 8200/Harrisburg, PA 17105 
1-800-223-8907/(PA Residents call 1-800-822-2139) 


double/twin rooms ۲ 


Please reserve single 


for people on the FALL OF BERLIN tour, October 3-22, 1 

1985. | enclose a deposit of ($100.00 per ! 
person) 

*Name(s) 


*Address(es) 


State Zip 


*Please include names and addresses of everyone in your part: 


T5CFFB 


The reconstructed Reichstag in West Berlin 


dollar! 


Reservation deadline is August 15, 1985! 


Included in the total price are the following features: 


e Round trip transportation via TWA from New York to Germany 
e Eighteen (18) nights deluxe hotel accommodations 

e 16 continental breakfasts, 16 dinners and 1 lunch (in Dresden) 
e Transportation by deluxe motorcoach throughout 

e Services of a fully qualified escort throughout 

e Services of local guides 

e Visa services and fees for Czechoslovakia and East Germany 

e Entrance fees and sightseeing where applicable 

e Baggage handling throughout 

e All services and taxes 


Price: $2,990.00 per person double/twin occupancy 
$3,300.00 per person single occupancy 


But please hurry! Membership is limited and the tour is book- 
ing fast! Sign up now using the reservation coupon and we'll send you 
full tour details together with general information regarding travel, 
insurance, visaes and passports. 


MAIL CALL 


can be fully restored to its original 
beauty. 

John R. Earnst 

Superintendent 

Gettysburg National Military Park 


USAMHI GRANTS 
Dear Editor, 

The US Army Military History In- 
stitute will award approximately six 
Advanced Research Grants for 1986. 
Each grant carries a stipend of 
$750.00 to cover travel and living 
costs while conducting research in 
the USAMHI library, archives, and 
special collections. Applicants must 
be scholars at the graduate or post- 
graduate level pursuing topics in the 
field of military history. Although 
the Institute supports significant re- 
search in all fields of military history, 
it is particularly interested in US and 
foreign operational level doctrine, 
combat operations, training, logis- 
tical and organizational systems, as 
well as research into command and 
leadership. The application deadline 
for grants to be awarded in 1986 is 
January 1, 1986. For information and 
application forms contact: Assistant 
Director for Historical Services, US 
Army Military History Institute, Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 17013- 
5008. 

Edward J. Drea 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


REENACTORS FIGHT BACK 
Dear Editor, 

Even though we [reenactors] do 
not consider the letter by Mark Hale 
(CWTI, February ’85) worthy of a 
reply, still we feel a clarification of 
pertinent points would be in order. 
Since we have accumulated reenact- 
ment activities of 30-odd years we 
would like to make the following 
observations from our combined ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Hale stated that reenactments 
are inherently unsafe. We do not 
know this chap, but residing in this 
locale we feel reasonably sure we 
would be aware of him if he were a 
recognized authority on reenact- 
ments or safety measures pertaining 
to this hobby. 

We are members of the Georgia 
Division of Tennessee, C.S.A. Reac- 
tivated. Many of our people were 


MONUMENTAL RESTORATION 
Dear Editor, 

The Pennsylvania Memorial at 
Gettysburg National Military Park 
desperately needs help. Originally 
dedicated in 1910 as Pennsylvania's 
tribute to the sacrifice of its 34,000 
soldiers who fought in the great 
Civil War battle, the monument now 
needs extensive conservation work. 
After 75 years, age, weather, and 
acid rain have ravaged its bronze 
and granite and the Memorial needs 
the following repairs: Complete 
cleaning, repair, and waxing of all 
bronze plaques and statues, selected 
cleaning of granite surfaces and re- 
pointing of joints, and upgrading of 
walkways and grounds. 

Because funds are not available to 
the National Park Service for this 
$110,000 stabilization project, a 
group of concerned citizens has 
formed The Pennsylvania Memorial 
Preservation Fund Committee in 
order to assist in providing the nec- 
essary money. Although the need 
is great, we believe the goal can 
be achieved with the help of all citi- 
zens interested in perpetuating the 
memory of those who sacrificed so 
much to preserve our nation. 

It is the committee’s hope that the 
money can be raised by September 
27, 1985, the 75th Anniversary of the 
Memorial’s dedication, and that the 
work will be completed in time for 
a rededication ceremony on July 1, 
1986. 

All contributions are fully tax de- 
ductible. Readers may send their 
donations to: The Pennsylvania 
Memorial Preservation Fund, c/o 
Superintendent, Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 17325. 

Checks should be payable to: 
Dept. of Interior—N.P.S. The Penn- 
sylvania Memorial is the largest of 
the park’s twenty state monuments, 
its design and construction com- 
pleted with $190,000 appropriated by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. Con- 
structed with over 1,200 tons of 
granite, the Memorial features 
eighty-seven bronze tablets and nine 
bronze figures, including a mam- 
moth figure of a winged victory 
crowning the whole. With your 
help, and that of your readers, it 


William F. Fox 
Regimental Losses in the 
American Civil War 
1861-1865 
595 Pages STKE 
50-۱0. Glatfelter Acid-Free Paper 


$50.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 


Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa /Am.Exp. 
(Ohio Residents Add 6% Sales Tax.) 


Complete Catalogue is available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 


513/461-6736 


CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
ON T-SHIRTS 


$8.95 


eMANASSAS 
eSHILOH 
eTHE SEVEN DAYS 
eANTIETAM/ 
SHARPSBURG 
eFREDERICKSBURG 
eCHANCELLORSVILLE 
eVICKSBURG 
eATLANTA CAMPAIGN 
e@APPOMATOX 
and more. 
Please send for free 
catalog 
Choose from white, green or gray. Also sweatshirts. 
$12.95 each. Muscle shirts, Hats, Posters, Bumper 
stickers, Plaques, Doodle pads...We use only 50/50 
blend American-made shirts. Include name, address, 
size, colors and battle when ordering. Add $1.75 for 
shipping and hdig. Send check or money order to... 
LANDMARK TEES 
P.O. Box 54, Spotswood, New Jersey 08884 


Civil War Times Illustrated 
Subscriber Service 
Information 


Ê O MOVING? Please give six 
fe weeks notice. If calling, give your 

new address, plus account number 
۵ and old address from label. Hf writ- 
= ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


O DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


O OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
Product or service is of value to our 
readers. If you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know. 


O TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


O TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 


For questions regarding your subscription 
CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-435-9610 


In Illinois call 


1-800-892-0753 


CIVIL WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 
Box 1863 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


Civil War General Shirts are available with 
J.E.B. STUART ULYSSES S. GRANT 
STONEWALL JACKSON ROBERT E. LEE 


White or gray 50-50 T-shirt 6.95 
Size S, M, L, X-L 

Specify Size-Add $1.00 Postage & 

Handling. Other Products Available- 

Send for Catalog- $2. (Refunded with 

first purchase.) Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
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415-388-1015 رت 
‘CALIFORNIA CORPORATION e 220 REDWOOD HWY., #440 MILL VALLEY, CA 94941‏ 


ue ANNOUNCING THE GRAND OPENING OF THE \ 


GETTYSBURG 
CIVIL WAR BOOK STORE, INC. 
3 Lincoln Square, Gettysburg, PA 17325 


Specializing in 
Books ° Pamphlets ° Prints 
Documents ° Search Service Available 


717-334-8803 


Store Hours: Tuesday-Thursday 10-5, Friday 12-9, Saturday 10-5 


YOU DON'T NEED 
CASTRO’S PERMISSION 


TO SMOKE CUBAN-SEED HANDMADE CIGARS! 
HANDMADES FOR THE MAN 


9 
COULDN'T AFFORD THEM! | 
l'll send them to you from Tampa, the fine i 
cigar capital of the world. Sample the 
cigars in my new Silver Medallion 
Sampler and enjoy a wonderful new 
smoking sensation. l'Il include a gener- 
ous sampling of Honduras handmades 
pus a nice selection of vintage-leaf, 
-filler and cut filler cigars, all per- 

ly blended for mildness and flavor. 
viele superb smokes are made with expertly blended Cuban- 
seed-leaf tobaccos grown and cured the old Cuban way in Honduras 
from seed smuggled out of Cuba. They're mild, flavorful and extremely satisfying 
to the cigar smoker who's looking for something new, something better, something 
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certified by the state park service in 
black powder safety and/or have 
worked directly with the National 
Park Service utilizing our own weap- 
onry. 

We attempt to portray as accu- 
rate an image of the Confederate 
soldier as possible, and have put 
much time into research of these 
numerous facets since the interest 
inspired by the 100th year celebra- 
tion sponsored by the state govern- 
ments in the 1960s. Although hav- 
ing little accurate information from 
which to work in the beginning, we 
have since strived, and will con- 
tinue to do so, toward improving 
our image and interpretations. Not 
only do we use the materials pub- 
lished by the park service but also 
utilize either originals or facsimiles 
of instruction manuals by Hardee, 
Gilliam, Scott, and others. 

Many hours have gone into the ac- 
quisition and production of some 
fine examples of cannonry, made 
available to the public as an impor- 
tant interpretive tool at no cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Because the consensus of opinion 
is prevalent that the park service is 
the authority on the subject, and 
their research facilities and equip- 
ment are provided by the taxpayer 
at large, the lands are not normally 
opened to reenactors for certification 
or participation on any but the small- 
est of scales as noted. 

Every effort is still being exercised 
to insure an accurate, safe presen- 
tation, and we find that our most 
severe critics, when pressed, turn 
out to have had little experience or 
background in our field. 

One last point we might make is 
that the first battle and demonstra- 
tion ever started at Kennesaw 
Mountain was two of our infantry 
units (still active) the 1st and 41st 
Georgia Volunteers in the early 5 
before the park caught on as to why 
their attendance had increased to 
such a great extent. It was due to our 
unsolicited, self-financed, staged 
conflicts each summer weekend. 
Then a couple of years later, (after 
we were told it was of no interest) 
the idea was theirs. Who is late 
a-borning? The people who think 
we're inaccurate, they can go to Hale. 

Lt. Gen. Dent Myers 

Mjr. Buck Hames 12th. Ga. Div. 

Kennesaw, Georgia 


Editor's Note: Because of space limita- 
tions, CWTI cannot publish similar 
responses received from: Aaron Racine 
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HE CAME AS A LIBERATOR—HE LEFT AS A PRISONER 


The Union General 
` Lost In Georgia 


By William Harris Bragg 


STONEMAN RIDES AGAINST MACON IN 1864 


his own force. He was, however, emphatic on 
one point: the rescue mission was to be under- 
taken only after Atlanta’s last rail artery had been 
severed. 

While accepting its risks, Sherman consid- 
ered Stoneman’s raid a “rash adventure,” a 
scheme calling for more than he could probably 
accomplish. The expedition plan demanded hard 
marching over hundreds of miles of hostile ter- 
ritory, heavy fighting, and the rough work of 
railroad destruction, as well as the reduction of 
a sizeable town and the capture of a fortified 
prison camp —all during the energy-sapping days 
of a hot Georgia July. Were Stoneman and his 
men equal to the task? Their records suggested 
not. 

“I can vouch for my little command,” Stone- 
man assured Sherman. He was mistaken. But 
his well-armed 2,050-man cavalry corps appeared 
impressive. It was comprised of three brigades: 
Colonel James Biddle’s Indiana brigade, Colonel 
Silas Adams’ Kentucky brigade, and Colonel 
Horace Capron’s force—made up of Illinois and 
Michigan regiments, plus McLaughlin’s Squad- 
ron of Ohio’s “Sherman Brigade.” Along with 
a two-gun battery section, the force boasted 
picked men and mounts; all “not able to go 
through fire and water” had been culled. And the 
men were motivated for the rescue attempt; 
all units had members imprisoned at Anderson- 
ville. 

But most of Stoneman’s regiments had only 
begun campaigning the previous year. They 
were not thoroughly battle-tested. Some of the 
veteran units were less than reliable, particularly 
the notorious 1st Kentucky. Although inarguably 
brave fighters, its members were strangers to 
discipline and stragglers without peer. Over all, 
Stoneman needed a more experienced, better 
disciplined command to help him earn victory. 


he orders came from Union Major General 
The T. Sherman’s headquarters. Is- 

sued on July 25, 1864, they were clear 
enough. Yankee cavalrymen, striking out ftom 
either flank of the Union host investing Atlanta, 
Georgia, would circle toward each other and 
meet on the night of July 28, thirty miles below 
the city. There they would wreck up to five miles 
of the Macon railroad, Atlanta’s only supply line. 
As they did this, Sherman’s Army of the Ten- 
nessee would move against the same railway 
six miles below the city. The results were “ex- 
pected to be decisive”: Atlanta’s defender, Con- 
federate General John Bell Hood—denied com- 
munications, supplies, and reinforcements— 
would be pressed to abandon his complex for- 
tifications and confront Sherman’s superior force 
in the field. 

These orders worried one of Sherman’s 
cavalry commanders. Union Major General 
George Stoneman was preoccupied with a 
scheme of his own, freeing Federal captives from 
the prison pens of central Georgia. One hun- 
dred miles south, at Macon, 1,400 Union officers 
were confined in the Camp Oglethorpe stockade. 
And sixty miles farther south, at Andersonville, 
the rough palisades of Camp Sumter held over 
29,000 Yankee soldiers. There, men perished by 
the hundreds each month. Suppose Sherman’s 
plan succeeded? Atlanta’s evacuation would 
place Hood’s Rebel army squarely between the 
Federal forces and the suffering prisoners. If a 
prisoner rescue was not attempted before Hood 
moved, it would not succeed. 

Stoneman presented Sherman with a pro- 
posal of his own. After riding against the Macon 
railway, why not strike south to release the cap- 
tives? Sherman, deluged with letters decrying the 
prisoners’ plight, was taken with the idea and 
gave his permission for Stoneman to try it with 
16 
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man’s main force continued to push 
south. Nightfall found the Federals 
in Monticello, practically equidistant 
from Macon and McDonough. This 
was not as Sherman ordered. 

A staff officer later claimed 
Stoneman expected the river to 
be bridged near Monticello; dis- 
appointed, he was obliged to aban- 
don McCook and thrust into central 
Georgia. More than likely, however, 
Stoneman had planned an indepen- 
dent operation all along and looked 
only for an excuse to launch it. He 
had skirted the Ocmulgee’s narrow 
headwaters and marched over thirty 
miles from his immediate objective. 
He would ignore the railway and 
press on to the prisons. 

Stoneman directed his command 
to proceed southward from Monti- 
cello early on the 29th. No explan- 
ation could be offered. He clearly 
violated his orders. But given his 
raid’s success so far, there could be 
little quibbling about disobedience. 
Continued success depended only 
upon rapid movement and surprise. 


however, was slow. His‏ ی 
raiders, delighted by the “astonish-‏ 
ing abundance” which surrounded‏ 
them, lost time foraging in orchards‏ 
and fields. Wrote one, they “gath-‏ 
ered up large numbers of fine horses‏ 


well as redemption. As Sherman ex- 
pressed it, the liberator of Ander- 
sonville would be entitled to the 
“love and admiration of the whole 
country.” 

Bugles sounded “Boots and Sad- 
dles” at 3:00 a.m. on July 27 in Stone- 
man’s camp just east of Atlanta. The 
day had come for the general to raise 
himself up before “the whole coun- 
try.” As Union batteries boomed to 
cover their departure, his raiders 
moved eastward, ostensibly circling 
around to the town of McDonough, 
then to the railway beyond. Off to 
their right rode Union Brigadier 
General Kenner Garrard’s 3,500-man 
reserve force. These troopers, bound 
for Flat Rock, ten miles down the 
McDonough road, were to attract 
and delay any Rebel pursuers. 

After almost continuous march- 
ing, Stoneman’s men rested briefly 
the morning of the 28th near Cov- 
ington, having covered almost forty 
miles. Upon leaving the village 
(where many 1st Kentuckians had 
‘become riotously drunk), Stoneman 
sent Adams’ brigade along the Oc- 
mulgee River’s east bank in search 
of a crossing to McDonough. There, 
that night his command was to 
gather and communicate with Union 
Major General E.M. McCook’s 3,000- 
man cavalry force before their joint 
attack on the rail line. But Stone- 


J.B. Castleman's Active Service (1917) 


And the force needed a steadier 
commander. 

New York born, an 1846 graduate 
of West Point, forty-four-year-old 
Stoneman had served in California 
during the Mexican War and in Texas 
with the illustrious 2d U.S. Cavalry 
prior to the secession crisis. His rise 
in the Union army had been rapid, 
his early service praiseworthy. But 
the 1863 Chancellorsville Campaign 
in Virginia had brought his compe- 
tence into question. Accused of dis- 
regarding orders, he was soon re- 
placed as the Union Army of the 
Potomac’s cavalry commander. In 
early 1864, Stoneman, a man Lieu- 
tenant General U.S. Grant called 
“an officer who had failed,” was 
“exiled to the West.” 

Stoneman “in exile,” an officer 
with a reputation to refurbish, a man 
with something to prove, was in- 
clined to be over-ambitious, to ig- 
nore daunting obstacles. And, not- 
withstanding his genuine concern 
for the prisoners of war, he was 
aware this raid offered him glory as 


Below: Confederate Colonel W.C.P. 
Breckinridge. Under orders from Briga- 
dier General Alfred Iverson, he led a 
brigade of Kentuckians in pursuit of Fed- 
eral cavalry. On August 3, he “almost 
annihilated” the remains of a Union 

brigade at Jug Tavern, Georgia 
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Macon. Then, lastly, and most im- 
portant, Stoneman directed 125 
men under Major F.M. Davidson to 
strike Gordon, a junction of the 
Savannah railroad and its rail spur 
to Milledgeville, Georgia’s capital. 
Major damage to this railway would 
eliminate Federal fears Hood would 
be reinforced by troops from Vir- 
ginia. 


On the evening of the 29th, while 
Capron and Biddle bivouacked and 
Adams skirmished with Cobb's tiny 
band of Reserve cavalry, Davidson 
hit Gordon. Unhampered by any 
Confederate resistance, the Yankees 
destroyed several buildings and a 
half-mile of track, as well as 11 loco- 
motives and 140 cars—most filled 
with supplies or machinery. They 
then rode east, burning depots, 
water tanks, and trestles, and finally 
torching the massive railroad bridge 
spanning the Oconee River. Turn- 
ing north, they feinted toward Mil- 
ledgeville before heading back for 
Atlanta. 

Early on the morning of July 30, 
prior to the attack on Macon, Stone- 
man launched another attack on the 
Savannah railroad. Between Macon 
and nearby Griswoldville, Capron’s 
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he left to keep watch on the unagres- 
sive Garrard. Then, before riding 

west to challenge McCook, Wheeler 

ordered three brigades to chase 

Stoneman and “attack him wherever 

found.” 

Leading the 1,300-man pursuit of 
Stoneman was Wheeler's fellow 
Georgian, Brigadier General Alfred 
Iverson. Unsure of Stoneman’s ex- 
act location, Iverson sent Colonel 
W.C.P. Breckinridge’s Kentucky 
brigade to scout the west bank of the 
Ocmulgee, then cross back on ferry 
flats above Macon to join the main 
force. The balance of the command— 
Iverson's Georgia brigade and Brig- 
adier General William W. Allen’s 
Alabama brigade—headed toward 

Covington. 

Dust-powdered and sweat- 
streaked, the Federal raiders reached 
the courthouse town of Clinton, fif- 
teen miles northeast of Macon, be- 
fore noon on July 29. Had they de- 
scended on Macon then, they would 
have found Cobb not fully prepared 
to meet them. But Stoneman gave 
other orders. He sent his Kentuck- 
ians directly toward Macon, and 

Biddle’s and Capron’s men south- 

west toward the Macon-Milledge- 

ville road. Next morning all three 
brigades were to converge on 
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and mules and contrabands to lead 
them.” Some troopers plundered 
homes and farms, leading one offi- 
cer to worry that “thieving expedi- 
tions never thrive.” Assuredly, theft, 
and the vandalism and casual arson 
that marked their track, would not 
speed the Yankees to their target. 


As for surprise, there was none. 
Confederate Major General Joseph 
Wheeler’s cavalry, alert to threats 
against Atlanta's supply line, had dis- 
covered Stoneman’s movements al- 
most immediately. A small mounted 
force soon tracked the Federals. Be- 
fore sunset on the day of Stoneman’s 
departure, Confederate authorities 
at Macon and Andersonville, knew 
raiders were at large. Both town and 
prison braced for attack. At Ander- 
sonville, which Hood considered 
extremely vulnerable, the comman- 
dant had slaves constructing addi- 
tional defenses. In Macon, Major 
General Howell Cobb, commander 
of the Confederate Reserve Force, 
gathered troops and artillery. 
Macon, not just a prison town, but 
an important military-industrial 
complex and the site of numerous 
Confederate hospitals, could not be 
lost. 

What was lost was time. Hood fo- 
cused on Sherman’s infantry move- 
ments, apparently considering the 
cavalry activity diversionary. His 
horse soldiers, instead of pursuing, 
manned trenches east of Atlanta. 
Not until after nightfall on July 27, 
did he grant Wheeler’s request to 
pursue Stoneman. But finally al- 
lowed to follow in force, Wheeler 
and his men sped south, happily 
abandoning trench warfare. 

As Stoneman hoped, Wheeler 
took the road toward Flat Rock. But 
when the Confederates hit Gar- 
rard’s force on the 28th, the Federal 
commander — a reluctant participant 
in the raid—failed to hold them. 


Yanks taken prisoner soon revealed 
that Garrard was screening Stone- 
man’s men, somewhere farther 
south. Then came dispatches from 
Hood alerting Wheeler to McCook’s 
movements. The awesome scope of 
the Yankee threat took form in the 
Rebel cavalry general's mind. 

It seemed Wheeler could offer 
little resistance to this “stupendous 
cavalry operation.” His disposable 
force probably numbered no more 
than 4,000 battle-weary effectives, 
most mounted on weakened, mal- 
nourished horses. Nevertheless, the 
young cavalry leader acted rapidly 
to counter the three commanders 
arrayed against him. One brigade 
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Federal cavalry raided Newnan, Macon, and Clinton on July 30, and Georgia 


Governor Joseph E. Brown issued this plea to citizens. 
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railroad bridge and a flimsy pontoon 
bridge nearby. 

At about 7:00 a.m. the Federals 
swept forward across the stream, 
scattering Confederate pickets along 
the creek bottom. Rushing up the 
slopes beyond, they took the high 
ground on Captain Sam Dunlap’s 
farm, left of the road. There, in the 
farmhouse yard, Stoneman’s artil- 
lerists unlimbered while other troops 
erected breastworks with the lum- 
ber from a dismantled stable. To 
their right front, two blockhouses 
projected above the skyline. They 
marked Fort Hawkins, an old fron- 
tier fortification on “a commanding 
eminence near the river.” Along a 
low ridge to their immediate front, 
astride the road, was a long line of 
infantry, part of the hastily gathered 
“army” commanded by Cobb. 
Neither Stoneman nor Sherman had 
anticipated such opposition. 

The soldiers facing Stoneman be- 
longed to two regiments of Atlanta- 
bound Georgia militia on loan from 
Governor Joseph E. Brown. (The 
governor was in Macon organizing 
state forces for transfer to Hood’s 
regular Confederate command.) To 
the militiamen’s left at Fort Hawkins, 
protected by abatis, was one battery. 
Another battery, supported by a 
600-man Confederate battalion and 
more militia, commanded the Clin- 
ton road, blocking Adams’ brigade. 
Squads of Cobb’s Reserves bridged 
the gap between the two batteries, 
while a reserve force of local defense 


On “a commanding eminence” 
near the Ocmulgee River, the 
southeast blockhouse of old Fort 
Hawkins. This is an immediate 
postwar era photograph. 
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Macon, Georgia, and vicinity, circa Nationaliachives 
1864. A detail of a previously unpub- 
lished city area map, it highlights the 
Dunlap Farm, Fort Hawkins, Walnut 
Creek, the railroad bridge, and Confed- 
erate Camp Oglethorpe (with adjoining 
graveyard). 


men tore up several miles of track, 
then burned both a passenger train 
packed with refugees’ belongings 
and a fully-loaded livestock train. 
Finding Griswoldville defended, the 
raiders rolled blazing cars into a train 
parked in the village. And before 
leaving, they sent a locomotive hurt- 
ling backward at full throttle into the 
flaming wreckage. Following the 
tracks, Capron’s men then joined 
Stoneman on the Milledgeville road 
near Macon. 

Two miles east of the town wound 
Walnut Creek, where its banks rose 
gently to overlook suburban East 
Macon. Just beyond, the Ocmulgee 
barred the way to Macon. Having 
learned that the broad city bridge 
had collapsed during a recent 
freshet, Stoneman realized his men 
would have to seize the planked 
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came so heavy Stoneman’s com- 
mand halted for the night, certain 
an overwhelming force blocked their 
retreat. In the darkness random fir- 
ing continued as opposing pickets 
exchanged shots. Jaded blue-coated 
troopers dropped to rest in the corn 
fields bordering the road; they had 
not covered half the distance to 
Hillsborough during their hellish 
night march. 


As Sunday dawned, as hot and 
sultry as previous days, the weary 
Federals found themselves at a rural 
meeting-house called Sunshine 
Church. Many Union officers and 
most of the men were in an almost 
mutinous mood, balking at Stone- 
man’s “infatuation” with cutting 
back the way he had come. Instead 
they argued for moving right to 
avoid the enemy. But to argue with 
Stoneman was fruitless. He con- 
fronted a classic dilemma: no prob- 
lem is “more difficult for a cavalry 
leader than that of attacking an 
enemy drawn up for an engagement, 
unless it be withdrawing tired in 
the face of a fresh and superior foe.” 

Capron’s men received orders to 
reconnoiter in force. Soon hitting 
a line of barricades, they broke 
through them, pushing the enemy 
back. Pursuing the Confederate 
troopers, the Yankees suddenly en- 
countered enfilading rifle and can- 
non fire and retreated hastily. Iver- 
son and his Confederates had finally 
bagged their quarry. 

Hearing the unwelcome sound 
of artillery, Stoneman rode to the 
front. Heavy pine growth prevented 
him from forming a clear picture 
of the enemy’s deployments. But it 
seemed a Confederate battery was 
positioned in the road’s center, ona 
rise strongly fortified with logs and 
fence rails. From the battery, stout 
barricades curved outward like wait- 
ing arms. 

Stoneman, undaunted, decided 
to break the Southern line by hav- 
ing dismounted men charge it. He 
sent the horses to the rear with a 
quarter of his force, then prepared 
his lines for the assault. He would 
lead the charge personally. 

The decision to fight on foot shat- 
tered his men’s morale. Troopers 
watched grimly as their horses were 
led away. One noted, a “cavalry- 
man without a horse is like a fish 
out of water.” Without their mounts 
they believed their carbines inade- 
quate, their sabers useless. Iverson’s 
Confederates believed differently. 
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Ordering Adams to fall back, Stone- 
man led the remaining brigades 
across the creek. He left behind 
eighteen dead raiders and a relieved 
and joyous town. Casualties had 
been relatively light. They totaled 
about seventy on each side. Cobb, 
chafing because he lacked horses to 
pursue Stoneman, was later praised 
for his “gallant defense.” The Re- 
serve commander, General Johnston 
later wrote, repelled the raiders by 
“his own courage and judicious dis- 
position and the excellent conduct 
of his troops, who heard hostile shot 
then for the first time.” 


Bewildered by events, Stoneman 
pursued a course of indecision and 
delay. Alarmed at false reports that 
Confederate cavalry had entered 
Macon, he directed his men first 
south, then east. He abruptly can- 
celed these orders on hearing 
rumors that enemy forces lay in 
those directions. 

After waivering, Stoneman can- 
celed his Andersonville mission. 
Then came a report that “but a small 
force was on the Covington road.” 
Eager to return north, the general 
determined to strike out for Hills- 
borough, fifteen miles above Clin- 
ton, “where he could take choice of 
three roads at daylight.” And hav- 
ing chosen this course, he was to 
hold to it with obsessive intensity. 

Nearing Clinton, the Federals dis- 
covered Confederate cavalrymen 
within the town. Union skirmishers, 
rushing in on separate roads, drove 
out about fifty Rebel horsemen, and 
released from jail thirty-five com- 
rades captured earlier while forag- 
ing. Then, as darkness fell, the 
raiders torched the jail and began 
their march, lighted for a distance by 
the burning building. 

Capron’s brigade rode out in ad- 
vance. The elderly, white-haired 
colonel considered Stoneman’s 
choice of route a “fatal error” and 
worried that somewhere ahead, as 
had been rumored in Clinton, thou- 
sands of enemy troopers waited. As 
his men clashed with increasing 
numbers of Confederate pickets, 
crushed more and more Southern 
barricades, and skirmishing intensi- 
fied, Capron’s fear grew. 

He was right to be afraid. Several 
miles ahead in the darkness, on 
carefully chosen ground, Iverson’s 
main force lay in wait, resting after 
its mad dash from Flat Rock. Iver- 
son’s outlying pickets continued to 
fall back, drawing the Federals 
deeper into a deadly trap. 

After midnight, skirmishing be- 


companies and citizen volunteers 
stationed itself near the bridgehead. 

Cobb himself was on the field, 
along with a celebrated guest, late 
commander of the Army of Ten- 
nessee General Joseph E. Johnston. 
Johnston accompanied the Reserve 
commander as advisor. Both men 
knew that the fighting ability of the 
2,500-man defensive force was un- 
known. Most had little or no train- 
ing; they had never been under fire, 
nor had they ever before seen their 
officers, mainly convalescents from 
Macon’s hospitals. 

As the battle began in earnest, 
billowing black smoke announced 
Federal success at the railroad bridge 
over Walnut Creek. The noise from 
the raiders’ carbine volleys and the 
howling of 3-inch shells from their 
Rodman guns, quickly created con- 
fusion and fright in the militia’s 
ranks. But by example and threats 
their officers eventually rallied most 
of them. 

A mile and a half northeast, 
Adams’ Kentuckians were more 
easily discouraged. Their sole at- 
tempt at charging up the steep hill 
to the Rebel position was pushed 
back decisively by a Confederate 
countercharge. Adams then merely 
held his ground, awaiting orders. 
Meanwhile, Federals south of him 
hoped vainly he would move to 
silence the Fort Hawkins battery. 
As the day wore on, these Confed- 
erate guns often scattered Yankee 
troopers, particularly after a Rebel 
batteryman climbed a blockhouse 
tower to call down shots on Stone- 
man’s line. 


The Federal gunners, unsuccessful 
in dispersing Cobb’s infantry, were 
also unable to effectively engage the 
fort's elevated battery. Instead, they 
settled for a “brisk shelling” of the 
town. Miraculously, there was little 
damage and no personal injury. One 
shell exploded harmlessly outside 
a hospital; another crashed into a 
home without detonating. 

The day dragged on in stalemate. 
Federals made a belated attempt to 
rush left along the tracks and take 
the bridges and were turned back. 
By 3:00, unable either to gain ground 
or check the fire from the fort, 
Stoneman determined to withdraw. 
Disheartening news underscored his 
decision: Camp Oglethorpe had 
been emptied at his approach, its 
inmates shipped to Savannah and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

The Battle of East Macon ended. 


to the right of the road. His 200-man 
force included Biddle, part of his 
brigade, and other loyalists, as well 
as the battery, which kept up a 
steady cannonade. After sending 
word that he would try to cover his 
men’s escape, Stoneman was en- 
circled by the enemy. He insisted on 
fighting until overwhelmed. But, 
after a time, the Federals’ ammuni- 
tion supply was almost exhausted. 
Stoneman’s officers brought him to 
reason, pleading further resistance 
was futile. 

Presently, Confederate skirmishers 
down the hill saw a Federal officer 
approaching, waving a white cloth. 
Soon Confederate Colonel Crews 
and the Union general met. Stone- 
man pointlessly protested the in- 
dignity of surrendering to an officer 
of Crews’ inferior rank. The colonel 
soon held the sword of the highest 
ranking Yankee officer ever captured 
by the Confederates. Stoneman, ap- 
parently broken by fatigue and grief, 
collapsed onto a log and wept. ` 


In addition to Stoneman’s faithful 
band, the Confederates snared 
enough fleeing Federals to bring the 
total captured to 500. An abundance 
of Yankee killed and wounded—as 
many as 250 dead by one report— 
lay among the pines. Surveying the 
spoils, the Confederates found two 
cannon, 1,000 rifles, and as many 
horses. They also rounded up Negro 
Brigade members to be sent back to 
their owners, with the exception of 
one. He had guided the raiders and 
so was summarily hanged on the 
battlefield. Iverson’s and Crew's vic- 
tory had cost fewer than fifty Con- 
federate casualties. And as a cha- 
grined Stoneman noted, the ragged 
Southern force had been smaller 
than his own. 

The following afternoon a “hag- 
gard and dejected” Stoneman finally 
crossed the river into Macon, ac- 
companied by several captured of- 
ficers. Surrounded by their captors, 
they were followed to the stockade 
by an exultant, heckling throng. 
Brought in shortly afterward, his 
men were soon closed up in box- 
cars for their trip to Andersonville, 
a journey from which many would 
not return. 

Meanwhile, near Atlanta, where 
the Federal infantry movement had 
resulted in the indecisive July 28 
Battle of Ezra Church, an anxious 
Sherman awaited news from his 
raiding parties. By July 30 he had 
been reduced to sending scouts to 
question citizens about his cavalry’s 
whereabouts. Upon hearing Stone- 


“yawned the sepulchre of Ander- 
sonville,” a place on the minds of 
many of Stoneman’s men. 
Anxiety increased as Confederate 
cavalry attacked Capron’s exposed 
flank. And alarm filtered through 
the Federal ranks as captured Rebels 
described their force as devastat- 
ingly superior. When small parties 
of Southern troopers harried Stone- 
man’s rear guard, the raiders became 
certain the Rebel force from Macon 
was preparing to pound them from 
behind, crushing them “between the 
upper and nether millstone.” 


A: about 4:00 a war council was 
called. The Union officers present 
urged immediate withdrawal, dis- 
liking any talk of surrender. Despite 
misgivings, Stoneman finally bowed 
to the inevitable. He ordered the 
officers to prepare to break out to 
the right. But before the officers 
could return and ready their men 
for the movement, a Rebel charge 
began, backed by well-aimed artil- 
lery fire. Withdrawal became rout. 

Shelled into disorder, the Ken- 
tuckians sprinted toward their 
mounts. This created a gap in the 
Union line. Confederate troopers 
scampered through this hole and 
rushed toward the led horses. Chaos 
spread. The already disorganized 
Federal line disintegrated. Only 
Colonel Adams, quickly getting his 
men mounted and moving, led his 
force safely through the thickets 
to freedom. Capron’s men were not 
so lucky. As one recalled, some 
“were cut down in the act of mount- 
ing, while some of the horses were 
captured by rebel soldiers, who 
mounted them and turned them 
upon our forces.” Numerous horses 
had broken loose. And “frightened 
negroes rushed frantically about, 
adding considerably to the confu- 
sion.” 

Many of Capron’s men found 
themselves caught in a stampede. 
The horses, catching the contagion 
of fear, pressed into each other, 
eyes rolling, quivering with frenzy. 
Clots of horsemen and riderless 
horses dashed about in confusion. 
They became a panicked herd that 
knew no obstacles. One ravine was 
bridged with the carcasses of horses 
and the bodies of their riders. Bar- 
ricades and fences were beaten into 
splintered fragments by terrified 
horses; expanses of undergrowth 
were trampled into rough roadways. 

Alone in maintaining some order, 
Stoneman made his stand on a hill 


They had served unmounted for 
several weeks in Atlanta’s trenches. 
Their muzzleloaders, cumbersome 
on horseback, were ideal for the 
coming flight. 

At about 10:00 the Federal line 
formed. The unionist Kentuckians 
were to the left, Capron’s brigade on 
the right; one field piece held the 
center. Biddle’s brigade, with the 


other gun, was held in reserve. The, 


“Negro Brigade,” a large band of 
former slaves driving stolen stock 
stood uneasily in the rear, near the 
pack train and led horses. 

“Nerved with the energy of des- 
pair,” the Yankees crossed the 
rough, gully-slashed terrain toward 
the Confederate barricades. A break- 
through seemed likely at first, but 
the Kentuckians faltered and fell 
back before the “destructive sheet 
of fire” that met them. Confeder- 
ates immediately sprang from their 
works to strike the crumbling flank, 
forcing Stoneman’s entire line to 
fall back. 

Iverson, ill, waiting in the rear, 
ordered his field commander, Colo- 
nel Charles C. Crews, to press the 
enemy. Fresh parties of Rebel 
troopers advanced past their bar- 
ricades and formed a forward line to 
engage Stoneman’s men. 

For several hours the fighting 
waivered; opposing forces alter- 
nately took and gave ground. For 
periods the action would suddenly 
cease as the fighters crouched in 
the underbrush among smells of 
blood, sweat, gunpowder, honey- 
suckle, and pine. By early afternoon, 
Federal exhaustion and discourage- 
ment, and the “loss of many valu- 
able officers and men, broke the 
Federals’ will.” They lost faith in 
their commander. One described 
Stoneman as “seeming almost mad.” 
The dispirited cavalrymen became 
harder to align, more difficult to 
rally. Adams’ men, usually auda- 
cious, turned almost timid. Their 
enlistments would be up within 
weeks. The Ist Kentuckians disliked 
taking risks against long odds. And 
men of the 11th Kentucky, many of 
them former-Confederates, guessed 
correctly that Rebel Kentuckians 
were among their adversaries. They 
were certain defeat or surrender 
would put them “in the hands of 
the executioner.” In these circum- 
stances, the Kentucky brigade felt it 
was time to retire from the contest. 

Capron and his men also lost their 
will to fight. The colonel himself 
grew concerned for his teenaged 
son, a private. Before this boy 
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sonal as well as military disappoint- 
ment. “I don’t think I ever set my 
heart so strongly on any one thing 
as I did in attempting to rescue those 
prisoners,” Sherman later admitted. 
Stoneman could not have agreed 
more. He was imprisoned only 
briefly in Macon. From there he 
sent Sherman a vague, overwrought 
message, the closest he ever came 
to an official report of his foray. Soon 
transferred to a Charleston, South 
Carolina, prison, he wrote Union 
President Abraham Lincoln urging 
renewal of prisoner exchanges, at- 
tempting to accomplish through 
persuasion what he had been unable 
to effect by force. Exchanged in 
September (for Confederate Brig- 
adier General D.C. Govan), he was 
raiding again by December. By war's 
end, Stoneman had somewhat re- 
stored his damaged reputation. 
The 20th anniversary of the Battle 
of Sunshine Church found Stone- 
man embarked on his admirably 
progressive governorship of Cali- 
fornia. But when he died a decade 
later, full of years and honors, the 
controversy surrounding his dis- 
astrous Macon raid did not die with 
him. Memoirists and regimental his- 
torians continued for years to dis- 
pute, often bitterly, what had ac- 
tually happened during those musey 
July days in 1864. 
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Left: Colonel James Bid- 
dle. A Union brigade com- 
mander held in reserve on 
July 31, late that afternoon 
he surrendered to the Con- 
federates with General 
Stoneman. 


In sum, the promise of neither the 
cavalry expeditions nor the infantry 
push had been fulfilled. Confederate 
rail service to Macon resumed almost 
immediately, and Andersonville’s 
teeming population had been in- 
creased, not freed. Of course, some 
damage had been done, the most 
serious by Davidson’s men at the 
Oconee bridge. But Stoneman had 
lost his freedom and over half his 
force, and McCook had fared little 
better. Cavalry operations had “ter- 
minated somewhat unsuccessfully,” 
wrote Sherman. The truth was much 
worse. Decisive and resourceful, 
Wheeler had thoroughly wrecked 
the “three-pronged raid,” reducing 
the Federal cavalry by almost half. 
The raiders’ failure convinced Sher- 
man infantry would have to break 
the railroad. Consequently, the 
Federal conquest of Atlanta awaited 
weeks of siege. 

Left looking uncharacteristically 
foolish, Sherman wrote Chief of Staff 
Henry W. Halleck and attempted to 
defend his misjudgments—Stone- 
man’s case in particular. If not the 
absolute nadir of the Atlanta Cam- 
paign for Sherman, Stoneman’s 
debacle came close, for it was a per- 


Right: Colonel Horace Capron. His Union bri- 
gade, of which his son was also a member, bore 
the brunt of the Confederate counterattack on 
July 31. Chased all the way to Jug Tavern, 
Capron eventually returned to Union lines, with 
his boy, on August 8. 


man had deserted McCook and 
headed for Macon, he exhibited a 
curious lack of ‘surprise and irrita- 
tion. 

Only during the first few days of 
August, as survivors limped back 
into the Yankee lines, did the full 
extent of the disaster begin to take 
shape. Garrard’s men returned first, 
having slowly retreated after trifling 
casualties. Then some of McCook’s 
men arrived to report that after hav- 
ing done minor damage to the rail- 
road, their force had been cut up 
by Wheeler at Newnan on the 30th. 
Soon afterward, the Kentucky Bri- 
gade arrived, relatively unscathed, 
reporting both the fiasco near Hills- 
borough and a subsequent disaster 
northeast of Atlanta at a spot called 
Jug Tavern. There the remnant of 
Capron’s brigade had been almost 
annihilated by Colonel Breckin- 
ridge’s men, the troops Iverson had 
sent in pursuit. Many Federals were 
killed, others captured. Among the 
latter was the redoubtable Major 
Davidson, whose force had rejoined 
Capron’s command. The colonel 
himself, hatless and on foot, but 
accompanied by his son, finally re- 
turned on August 8. 


Camp near Brownsville 
Apr. 14th 1864 


My Dear Sisters 

I write you a few hurried lines to inform you 
that I am quite well and have just passed safely 
through the most terrible ordeal of my whole 
life. I guess you know what I mean as you doubt- 
less have before this heard of the taking of Fort 
Pillow. In as much as I am a member of Forrest's 
Cavalry modesty would direct that I should say 
nothing in our praise nor will I but will tell you 
in as few words as possible what was done and 
leave you to judge whether or not we acted well 
or ill. 

If you remember we left Paris [Tennessee] 
Wednesday morning from which point we pro- 
ceeded immediately to Eaton, Gibson County, 
where we found Col. [Tyree H.] Bell’s camp. 
Saturday we prepared five days rations in an- 
tisipaion [sic] of a move to some place we knew 
not where. Sunday evening directly after supper 
the bugle sounded to saddle. at twelve o'clock 
we marched off in the direction of Brownsville. 
We camped just at day-break on the North side 
and about two miles from South Forked Deer 
river where we rested one hour. mounting our 
horses we crossed the above mentioned stream 
and one mile this side took the Fort Pillow road. 
From this time we rightly supposed that we 
were going to attack that place. At 10 A.M. (Mon- 


SERGEANT CLARK TELLS OF THE FORT PILLOW MASSACRE 


A Letter 
Of Account 


By Achilles V. Clark 
Edited By Dan E. Pomeroy 


n April 12, 1864, Major General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest led his weary Confeder- 

ate cavalry in an assault on the Federal 
stronghold at Fort Pillow, Tennessee. The fort, 
located on the Mississippi River about sixty-five 
miles north of Memphis, was swept by the Rebels, 
and by the end of the fighting 228 out of the 
Union garrison of 557 lay dead or wounded. The 
Confederates lost just twenty killed and sixty 
wounded. 

When news of the Federal disaster reached 
the North, and rumors spread of how so many 
Federals had met a grisley end, Forrest and his 
men were assailed as butchers. A subsequent 
U.S. Congressional investigation concluded that 
the Rebels were guilty of an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. Union suspicions that some deaths occured 
after the fort had been surrendered to Forrest and 
the fact that half of the Fort Pillow garrison had 
been composed of black soldiers, troops usually 
singled out for rough treatment, all added extra 
weight to the charge. The Confederates flatly 
denied that a massacre took place, claiming that 
the garrison had refused to abide by the rules of 
war and had continued to resist. 

One of the Confederate soldiers who fought 
at Fort Pillow, Sergeant Achilles V. Clark of the 
20th Tennessee Cavalry, wrote a letter to his two 
sisters just two days after the battle. The sisters, 
both of whom had husbands in the Confederate 
service, received from their brother a candid and 
vivid description of the Fort Pillow operation. 
Clark, who had joined the Southern army in Jan- 
uary 1864, had just recently been promoted to 
sergeant. He ended his war service in 1865 serv- 
ing as a captain with Forrest. His extant letter, 
which has never before been fully published, 
adds a new dimension to the Fort Pillow con- 
troversey. The letter is part of the Confederate 
Collection, Manuscripts Section, Tennessee State 
Library and Archives. It was transcribed by Dan 
E. Pomeroy of the Tennessee State Museum. 
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P.M. we had approached within fifty yards of the 
fort on all sides. A part of our regiment was in 
feventy [sic] step of it. Strange to say after five 
hours constant firing the Yankees had not killed 
a single one of our men and wounded only a very 
few among whom I am sorry to name the gallant 
Capt [J. Cardwell] Wilson of our regiment who 
fell in thirty steps of the fort shot through the 
lungs dangerously though ‘tis greatly to be hoped 
not mortally wounded. At 2 P.M. Gen Forrest 
demanded a surrender and gave twenty minutes 
to consider. The Yankees refused threatening that 
if we charged their breast works to show no quar- 
ter. The bugle sounded the charge and in less 
than ten minutes we were in the fort hurling the 
cowardly villians [sic] howling down the bluff. 
Our men were so exasperated by the Yankees’ 
threats of no quarter that they gave but little. The 
Slaughter was awful. Words cannot describe the 
scene. The poor deluded negros [sic] would run 
up to our men fall upon their knees and with 
uplifted hands scream for mercy but they were 
ordered to their feet and then shot down. The 
whitte [sic] men fared but little better. Their fort 
turned out to be a great slaugter [sic] pen—blood 
—human blood stood about in pools and brains 
could have been gathered up in any quantity. I 
with several others tried to stop the butchery and 
at one time had partially succeeded. but Gen. 
Forrest ordered them shot down like dogs—and 
the carnage continued — Finally our men became 
sick of blood and the firing ceased. The result— 
The report kept in the Post Adjutants Office 
shows that there were seven hundred and ninty 
[sic] men for duty on the morning of the fight. 
We brought away about one hundred and sixty 
white men and about seventy five negros [sic]. 
Two transports came down the morning after the 
fight and took off the badly wounded Yankees 
and negros [sic] about thirty or forty in all The 
remainder were thrown into the trench before 
which two hours previous they had stood and 
openly bade defiance to Forrest and all his 
ragged hounds—and were covered up about two 
feet deep. We captured seven hundred stand of 
small arms six pieces of the finest artillery I ever 
saw. a large amount of quarter master and com- 
missary stores. Our loss as compared to that of 
the enemy were small Yet we deeply mourn the 
loss of ten or fifteen as brave men as ever pulled 
a trigger. Those from our Regt—John Beard of our 
company a bright minded moral young man fell 
on top of the breast work close to my side. [m] 
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day) we stopped to feed and were detained 
about one hour and a half. At 3 P.M. we stopped 
again and rested until six. From this time on we 
were in our saddles until we reaced [sic] a point 
one and a half miles this side the Fort where we 
dismounted to fight (this was about 7 a.m. Tues- 
day) leaving every fourth man to hold horses we 
marched on foot in sight of the fortifications 
which were said to be manned by about seven 
hundred renegade Tennesseeans [sic] and negros 
[sic] commaned by Major [Lionel F] Boothe 
[Booth] of the Negro regiment Major [William F.] 
Bradford of the 13th Tenn U.S.V. being second in 
command Our brigade filed round to the right of 
the fort [Brig. Gen. James R.] Chalmer’s com- 
mand to the left. Skirmishers were depoyed [sic] 
and we advanced very slowly it is true but surely 
toward the enemy. Just here it would be proper 
to describe the fort which I shall attempt to do. 
It is a very strong earth-work situated on the 
high bluff, inside the works erected by Gen. 
[Gideon J.] Pillow in 1861. Tis formed by an irreg- 
ular trench being dug somewhat in the shape of 
a half circle the edge of the bluff being the diam- 
eter. The fort is quite small just about large 
enough to hold a thousand men in two ranks. 
The ditch is eight-feet deep and six wide and the 
dirt thrown from the ditch on the inside formed 
a bank five feet high making from the bottom of 
the ditch to the top of the breast work thirteen 
feet up which we had to climb. By two o'clock 
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Above: Thomas Taylor Munford, early in his war career. This photograph, taken in Richmond, 
Virginia, by the photographer Rees, shows the colonel’s graying hair. A similar late-war portrait $ 
shows the stress of years turned his hair nearly white. Right: Port Republic in the Shenandoah r 
Valley, scene of a Jackson victory and a fine performance by Munford in brigade command. 
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had been appointed adjutant of the Corps of 
Cadets, a post coveted by schoolmates. 

As adjutant, Munford had the duty of 
leading the regular morning drill and the march- 
ing of cadets. These military exercises, done to 
the accompaniment of the corps’ band, invariably 
drew a crowd from town. On the morning of 
August 14, 1851, the adjutant formed the cadets 
on the parade ground, their ranks viewed by 
a group of spectators. Major William Gilham, 
VMI's commandant, was absent on leave and, for 
days, the corps had been expecting the arrival of 
his temporary replacement, Thomas J. Jackson. 


Thomas Jonathan Jackson. This 1855 daguerreotype was 
taken when he served as an instructor at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 


As Munford stood at his post on this summer 
day, one of the cadets suddenly blurted out: 
“Come out of them boots, they are not allow[ed] 
in this Camp.” 

The adjutant glared at the ranks, seeking the 
culprit. He then turned toward the spectators, in 
whose midst stood an officer in the institute’s 
familiar faculty uniform. Munford, assigning 
corps command to the officer of the day, dashed 
across the parade ground to the temporary com- 
mandant. He apologized for the remark; Jack- 
son thanked him, but the officer had not been 
listening, much to the relief of the embarrassed 
adjutant. Munford, looking at the object of the 
cadet’s derision, recalled later that “one stride of 
[Jackson’s] would equal two of Gilham’s; his foot 
occupied double the space.” 

For the next month, until the corps aban- 
doned its tents for the barracks, Munford acted 
as Jackson’s aide. Ordered by Gilham to assist 
his replacement as a laison with the corps, the 
young Virginian had a daily, close association 
with the new instructor. Munford developed an 
admiration for the eccentric Jackson, who cadets 
would soon call “Tom Fool.” The adjutant found 
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1 Taylor Munford fought for the 
Confederate cause from before the First 
Battle of Manassas to beyond the Southern 
surrender at Appomattox. A native Virginian, 
educated at the state’s military institute, he com- 
manded gray-uniformed horsemen with skill 
and dedication at regimental, brigade and divi- 
sional levels. Superior officers as diverse as Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard, Lieutenant General 
Thomas J. Jackson, General Robert E. Lee, and 
Major General J.E.B. Stuart commended Mun- 
ford in their reports. He received his colonel’s 
commission in the spring of 1862, making him 
one of the senior officers at that rank in the 
mounted corps of the Confederates’ Army of 
Northern Virginia. And by the end of the Civil 
War’s first year, Munford seemed destined for 
great responsibility and high rank. 

For Munford, like the cause he served, the 
promise of success in 1862 would never be more 
than that. As the conflict lengthened and hard- 
ened during the next three years, his duties in- 
creased without a commensurate promotion in 
rank. He watched other men, younger than him- 
self, with less experience and junior in rank, 
bypass him and become brigadier generals. The 
Virginian could have justifiably tendered his 
resignation, but did not. He was even among that 
pitiful handful which briefly stayed in the field 
after Appomattox. Tom Munford deserved better. 

Born on March 28, 1831, in Richmond, Mun- 
ford was a member of a respected family of the 
Old Dominion. His father, George Wythe Mun- 
ford, served for a quarter-century as Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. Tom spent his youth on 
his family’s farm near Lynchburg, before enter- 
ing the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington 
(VMI) in 1848. Munford roomed for two years 
with George S. Patton, future Confederate of- 
ficer and grandfather of the famed World War II 
general. By the end of his third year, Munford 
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town from three directions, the 
Rebels overran the surprised Yanks, 
grabbing 15 prisoners, 2 wagons and 
9 horses. A Union officer, investi- 
gating the affair, reported Munford’s 
plan was “so well concerted” that the 
Yankees “supposed them to be thou- 
sands.” A few days later, Munford 
traveled to Richmond to secure arms 
for 100 recruits while the 2d and 6th 
Virginia marched into the Shenan- 
doah Valley, joining Major General 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
command in its rapidly unfolding 
campaign. 


M utora rejoined his regiment at 
Winchester in the Shenandoah, 
where the Confederates had routed 
Union Major General Nathaniel 
Banks’ Federals. His reunion with 
his old “grand, gloomy, peculiarly 
good” professor pleased Munford, 
who would remain under Jackson’s 
direction for the next three months. 
Brigadier General Turner Ashby 
commanded Jackson’s cavalry, but 
Stonewall placed the 2d and 6th Vir- 
ginia under Brigadier General 
George H. Steuart’s temporary con- 
trol. 

When Jackson headed south up 
the Shenandoah Valley on May 30 to 
elude converging Union columns, 


sas Junction. In his report, the lieu- 
tenant colonel claimed that his four 
companies “pursued the enemy 
farther than any other command.” 
Beauregard cited him in his official 
account of the battle, reporting the 
cavalry officer “rendered material 
service in the capture of prisoners 
and of cannon, horses, ammuni- 
tion.” 

Months of relative inactivity in 
Virginia followed the First Battle 
of Manassas, the period of leisure 
stretching into spring 1862. When 
General Joseph E. Johnston, com- 
manding the Southern army, aban- 
doned his position at Centreville, 
Virginia, in early March, Munford 
was detached from the main army 
with his four companies to serve in 
the state’s Piedmont region. It was 
routine cavalry duty, consisting of 
reconnaissances and skirmishes. 
Munford’s efforts, however, elicited 
high praise from Confederate 
Brigadier General J.E.B. Stuart, 
commander of cavalry. The lieu- 
tenant colonel, Stuart reported to 
Johnston, “has performed distin- 
guished service along the Piedmont 
region, and I commend to the notice 
of the general that officer’s activity, 
good judgement [sic], and unceas- 
ing vigilance, conspicuously dis- 
played in the signal service he has 
rendered.” 

A month later Stuart’s mounted 
units underwent a reorganization. 
The flamboyant Stuart’s former regi- 
ment was designated the 1st Virginia 
Cavalry; Radford’s command then 
became the 2d Virginia. But Stuart’s 
decision to honor his old command 
angered Radford, who, believing 
he should have been named com- 
mander of the cavalry, resigned his 
commission. The members of the 2d 
Virginia then elected Munford colo- 
nel, his commission to date from 
April 25, 1862. 


While Johnston’s army shifted 
south toward the Virginia Penin- 
sula, Munford, with his own regi- 
ment and the 6th Virginia Cavalry, 
operated along both sides of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. With head- 
quarters at Virginia’s Swift Run Gap, 
the new colonel strung his pickets 
from Culpeper, at the base of the 
eastern slope of the chain, to Har- 
risonburg in the Shenandoah Valley 
to the west. Daily the Virginians 
harrassed Union troops operating 
out of the Fredericksburg area. On 
May 15, for instance, the 2d Virginia 
attacked a Federal detachment at 
Linden Station, a stop on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad. Hitting the 


the Mexican War veteran to be a 
“grand, gloomy and peculiarly good 
man.” 

Upon his graduation in 1852, 

Munford returned to Lynchburg, 
where he farmed until the outbreak 
of the Civil War. When his state 
seceded, the VMI graduate rushed, 
along with many of his neighbors, 
to embrace the Confederacy. On 
May 8, 1861, in Lynchburg, Colonel 
Jubal A. Early mustered in hundreds 
of volunteers from eight Virginia 
counties into the 30th Virginia 
Mounted Infantry. Richard C.W. 
Radford was appointed colonel, 
Munford lieutenant colonel. “A fine 
body of men,” asserted one South- 
erner, with twenty-three graduates 
of VMI in the ranks. The 30th Vir- 
ginia was the first fully organized 
cavalry regiment from the Old Do- 
minion. 
' Radford, an 1845 graduate of West 
Point and a former dragoon officer, 
soon instituted a schedule of daily, 
rigorous drill for his novice horse- 
men. The colonel was “the best 
camp officer I ever saw,” Munford 
recalled after the war, but he “had 
an exalted opinion of the regular 
service, and underestimated the 
value of volunteers.” Radford’s dis- 
dain for the recruits, his strict dis- 
cipline and his demanding regimen 
soon made him “very unpopular” 
with the volunteers of the 30th. 


Within weeks the mounted regi- 
ment joined Brigadier General P.G T. 
Beauregard’s legions behind Bull 
Run at Manassass, Virginia. During 
the battle there on July 21, Munford, 
commanding four detached com- 
panies of the 30th, spent most of the 
day on the Confederate right flank, 
subjected to Union artillery fire. At 
about 5:00 p.m., moving in conjunc- 
tion with the remainder of the regi- 
ment under Radford, Munford’s 
companies crossed. the stream at 
Ball’s Ford and swept down on the 
fleeing Yankee army. The Virginians 
galloped into the Federals, splinter- 
ing part of the enemy column. 
Though repulsed, the regiment 
dogged the retreating, panic-stricken 
Northerners. When a Rebel shell 
struck Cub Run bridge, upsetting a 
wagon and blocking the passage, the 
Yankee units’ retreat disintegrated 
into an unstoppable rout. The 30th 
spurred into the bedlam around the 
bridge, capturing ten cannon and 
caissons and forty-six horses. 
Munford that night personally 
delivered the prizes to President 
Jefferson Davis, who was at Manas- 
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after the war. 

At the Second Battle of Manas- 
sas, late on August 30, in circum- 
stances similar to those a year earlier 
on the same field, Munford attacked 
retreating Federals. Near Lewis’ 
Ford, the Virginians surged into 
Union Brigadier General John Bu- 
ford’s cavalry brigade. Munford’s 
troopers, with drawn sabers, broke 
Buford’s first line and engaged his 
second rank in swirling hand-to- 
hand combat. Munford was dis- 
mounted by a saber stroke and his 
horse was killed. The Northerners 
shoved the Confederate horsemen 
back until the 7th and 12th Virginia, 
coming up, bolstered the Rebel 
front. Buford then withdrew, los- 
ing many of his men as prisoners. 
Robertson called Munford’s assault 
“brilliant and dashing.” Robert E. 


William E. “Grumble” Jones. One of 
Munford’s rivals for brigade command, 
he was later killed on June 5, 1864, in 
a cavalry action. 


Lee stated that the colonel led his 
regiment “with great gallantry.” 
Stuart’s aide, H.B. McClellan, later 
claimed it was “one of the handsom- 
est cavalry fights of the war.” 
When the victorious Confederate 
army invaded Maryland that au- 
tumn, Munford commanded the bri- 
gade, because Robertson had been 
transferred to North Carolina. On 
September 14, his command, re- 
duced by the detachments of the 6th 
Virginia and the battalion, manned 
the eastern base of Maryland’s South 
Mountain at Crampton’s Gap. Three 
slim infantry regiments and a battery 
of horse artillery augmented Mun- 
ford’s troopers, who held a stone 
wall. About 2:00 p.m., after much 
delay, two Union infantry divi- 
sions deployed before the Confed- 
erates. For the next two hours the 
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ford’s promotion, but President Davis 
made the selection. The chief execu- 
tive chose Brigadier General Beverly 
Robertson, a West Point graduate 
and an experienced horse soldier 
who had been colonel of the 4th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry since spring 1861. Un- 
fortunately for Robertson, he never 
gained Jackson’s real confidence. 
If Munford was disappointed, he 
never spoke of it publicly. 

Robertson’s newly organized bri- 
gade—the 1st, 2d, 6th, 7th, 12th 
Virginia and 17th Virginia Battalion 
—remained primarily attached to 
Jackson’s infantry during the Seven 
Days Battles on the Virginia Penin- 
sula and.the Second Manassas Cam- 
paign that summer. Munford, in 
the week-long series of battles on 
the peninsula, witnessed the de- 
manding, uncompromising Stone- 
wall performing at his eccentric best. 
On the night of June 29, Munford 
received orders from the major gen- 
eral to be at a crossroads at sunrise 
to lead the infantry units across 
White Oak Swamp. During the 
night a howling thunderstorm rum- 
bled in—“it became so dark that 
one could not see his horse’s ears,” 
asserted Munford— scattering the 
2d Virginia. At sunrise the cavalry 
officer could muster only fifty men 
and, arriving late at the crossroads, 
met Jackson, who was clearly “in a 
bad humor.” 


The hero of the Shenandoah Valley 
said to Munford: “Colonel, my 
orders to you were to be here at 
sunrise.” The colonel explained how 
his regiment had been separated by 
the rainstorm. It did little good. “But 
colonel,” Jackson said, “I ordered 
you to be here at sunrise. Move on 
with your regiment. If you meet the 
enemy drive in his pickets.” 

Munford complied, moving to the 
head of the column. Soon a pair of 
couriers bridled up with a message 
from Jackson complaining about the 
straggling in the mounted regiment. 
Munford rode back to headquarters 
and again argued his case. 

“Yes, sir,” Stonewall said. “But I 
ordered you to be here at sunrise, 
and I have been waiting for you for 
a quarter of an hour.” 

The cavalry officer, “seeing that 
he was in a peculiar mood,” sent 
his staff after the stragglers and re- 
turned to his contingent. Later the 
2d Virginia, supported by artillery, 
secured a foothold across the creek, 
pleasing Jackson and partially vindi- 
cating Munford. It was an encounter 
the colonel recalled vividly decades 


A harried retreat of the Union army 
after the Second Battle of Manassas, 
drawn by Rufus Zogbaum. There Mun- 
ford showed his talent for war on horse- 


back. 


the cavalry protected the rear. For 


three days the horsemen remained 
almost continually in the saddle, 
eating only mouthfuls of food, when 
able. “Many of our men were nearly 
exhausted from hunger and loss of 
sleep,” wrote Munford. 

On June 1, near dark, Yankee cav- 
alry charged, scattering the 6th Vir- 
ginia. Munford rapidly counterat- 
tacked with his regiment and, in 
Jackson’s words, “gallantly drove 
back the Federals.” Five days later 
Ashby was killed, and Stonewall as- 
signed his former VMI aide com- 
mand of the fallen officer’s brigade. 
At the Virginia Battle of Port Repub- 
lic, on the 8th, Munford’s troopers 
pursued the defeated Northerners, 
seizing men, cannon, rifles, and 
wagons. 

The Confederate victory at Port 
Republic concluded Jackson’s cam- 
paign. He subsequently requested 
the War Department replace Ashby. 
He did not recommend Munford for 
the post, though the latter had per- 
formed capably and was the senior 
colonel with the cavalry. Jackson 
probably would have accepted Mun- 


served some of the blame for the blot 
on his record. 


Nine days later, on the 17th, as the 
Confederate army headed for Penn- 
sylvania, Munford again demon- 
strated his prowess as a cavalry 
officer. Outside of Aldie, Virginia, 
his brigade collided with John Bu- 
ford’s division of Union horsemen. 
The encounter surprised both sides, 
with the Rebels fighting stubbornly 
against superior numbers. The Fed- 
erals forced the Virginians to with- 
draw, but Munford’s regiments 
limited Buford’s reconnaissance. 
Stuart generously praised the com- 
mand, particularly citing Colonel 
Thomas Rosser, of the 5th Virginia, 
while not mentioning Munford. Fitz- 
hugh Lee returned to command 
a week later, and throughout the 
Gettysburg Campaign Munford led 
his regiment. 


Following the Southerners’ in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania, Stuart re- 
quested a reorganization of his 
corps. The major general wanted his 
brigades reduced to either three or 
four regiments and formed into two 
divisions. Robert Lee endorsed the 
plan in a letter to President Davis, 
which, by giving Confederate Major 
General Wade Hampton and Fitz 
Lee the new divisions and creating 
two additional brigades, required the 
appointments of four new brigade 
commanders. Davis already had 
designated Colonels Lunsford Lo- 
max and Lawrence Baker for two of 
the posts, the latter officer replac- 
ing Beverly Robertson, whom Stu- 
art relieved because of his conduct 
during the previous campaign. Lee 
then recommended Colonels Cal- 
braith Butler and Williams Wick- 
ham to succeed Hampton and Lee, 
respectively. 

Munford was passed over again. 
This resulted from a number of cir- 
cumstances. Of the four officers pro- 
moted, only Baker’s commission of 
colonel predated Munford’s; Lomax, 
for instance, had been a staff officer 
for two years, having secured his 
colonelcy and a cavalry command in 
1863. Baker, a North Carolinian and 
Butler, a South Carolinian, went 
to brigades containing troops from 
their native states. Wickham, a sea- 
soned, reliable officer, surely de- 
served consideration with his record, 
but he, too, was Munford’s junior 
and not a professional soldier by 
training. Munford, for a third time, 
had been bypassed because of presi- 
dential preference and Lee’s concern 
about maintaining a geographical 
balance in his officers’ ranks. 


held the field, but they and Stuart 
had been mortified by Pleasonton’s 
aggressive troops. The vain, inor- 
dinately ambitious, and chagrined 
Stuart believed blame for this tac- 
tical defeat must rest elsewhere. He 
dropped part of the responsibility 
upon Munford. 


The 2d Virginia Cavalry earlier had 
been transferred into the brigade of 
Brigadier General Fitzhugh Lee. On 
the day of combat at Brandy Station, 
Lee, incapacitated by inflammatory 
rheumatism, relinquished his com- 
mand to Munford, the senior colo- 
nel. The brigade was picketing river 
crossings on Stuart’s left flank when 
the Federals attacked. At 10:15 a.m., 
hours after the battle began, Mun- 
ford received orders through Brig- 
adier General W.H.F. “Rooney” Lee, 
whose brigade lay opposite Wel- 
ford’s Ford, to close on the latter’s 
position. Munford moved almost 
immediately, heading south. But 
his march was cautious because of 
“not knowing our position, and the 
indefinite orders.” 


His five Virginia regiments, sup- 
ported by a section of horse artillery, 
eventually contacted Rooney Lee’s 
left flank. Munford then advanced 
his sharpshooters, who engaged 
some Union cavalrymen in a stand 
of woods. The Southern skirmishers 
dislodged the Yankees only to en- 
counter more cavalry and infantry 
near Welford’s house. When the 
Northerners finally started to with- 
draw across the river, Munford tried 
unsuccessfully to cut them off from 
the ford. His casualties for the day 
amounted to sixty-three. 


Stuart, in his report, stated: “Colo- 
nel Munford’s delay in coming to the 
field has not been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, as the distance was 
not very great.” The major general’s 
criticism, however, remains open to 
dispute. Munford, receiving vague 
orders after 10:00, certainly did not 
march with dispatch, but he had not 
been informed of any urgency nor 
was he directed to do more than 
close on Rooney Lee’s position. The 
colonel might have shown more ag- 
gressiveness, but his performance 
deserved neither praise nor con- 
demnation. Stuart, for his part, 
believing he had justification to 
criticize Munford, was disappointed. 
The flamboyant general’s reputation 
had been stained at Brandy Station 
and, in his mind, the colonel de- 


opponents flailed at each other. The 
Rebels were there to buy time for 
the main force maneuvering around 
Sharpsburg to the South. In this 
they succeeded. Finally, just after 
4:00, the Yankees came in an over- 
whelming wave. The Southern in- 
fantrymen and cavalrymen scrambled 
up the defile at their backs, with 
pockets of them retiring stubbornly. 
The Southerners attempted one 
more stand at the crest before their 
line was engulfed and finally broken 
by the Union veterans. Stuart would 
subsequently commend Munford’s 
regiments for their “coolness and 
gallantry” without specifically cit- 
ing their commander. 


‘The thirty-one-year-old Munford 
retained command of the brigade 
until early November 1862. Though 
Stuart preferred that the assign- 
ment be made permanent, Confed- 
erate authorities passed over Mun- 
ford. William E. “Grumble” Jones, 
colonel of the 7th Virginia Cavalry 
and the former’s subordinate, re- 
ceived the post and his promotion 
to brigadier general. By seniority 
and by his record, Munford de- 
served promotion and the com- 
mand, but President Davis, for the 
second time and for reasons not 
known, selected another. 

If the commander of the 2d Vir- 
ginia Cavalry were to be promoted, 
his fortunes still rested primarily 
with one man—Jeb Stuart. The 
cavalry chieftain possessed Lee’s 
trust and enough prestige so that 
his recommendations for promo- 
tions in his corps could not always 
be ignored. Stuart rewarded officers 
worthy of advancement and those 
he liked. In the fall of 1862, Munford 
belonged in this coterie of regimen- 
tal officers. By June 1863, however, 
because of a Confederate embarrass- 
ment at Brandy Station, Virginia, 
Stuart’s preference for the experi- 
enced, reliable colonel changed. 

On June 9 Brigadier General 
Alfred Pleasonton’s Union horsemen 
forded the Rappahannock River, 
seeking their Confederate counter- 
parts. The Northerners surprised 
Stuart’s units, overrunning “Grum- 
ble” Jones’s position, and driving 
toward Brandy Station. Stuart is- 
sued desperate orders for a recon- 
centration of his dispersed brigades. 
As these Rebel commands arrived, 
their commander committed them to 
the action raging around Fleetwood 
Hill. In the biggest cavalry engage- 
ment of the war, the Confederates 
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The largest cavalry fight of the war, fought June 9, 1863, it cost Confederates 520 


For Munford, it was particularly 
galling to serve under a man he 
detested. The animosity between the 
two so deepened, neither would 
enter the other’s tent. 

Rosser’s comeuppance occurred 
swiftly when, on October 9, Major 
General Philip Sheridan’s Union 
horsemen routed the Confederate 
cavalry at Tom’s Brook, Virginia, 
nearby Woodstock. So decisive was 
Rosser’s defeat and retreat that 
residents of the Shenandoah Valley 
dubbed it the “Woodstock Races.” 
Munford, in his postwar writings, 
managed some retribution by un- 
equivocably blaming the Texan for 
the “Races.” The brigade commander 
asserted that his command “lost 
more in that one fight than we had 
ever done before, in all of our fights 
together.” 

Late that autumn, Rosser pre- 
ferred charges against Munford, 
alleging he failed to support him in 
an action, had been insubordinate, 
and had circulated seditious state- 
ments through the command. A 
court-martial convened, listened to 
the testimony of witnesses, then 
acquitted Munford of all charges. 

Early’s cavalry subsequently re- 
turned to Petersburg, Virginia, where 
Munford led Fitzhugh Lee’s division 
during the army’s final days there. 
The horsemen then covered the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s flight 
from the Petersburg trenches, daily 
engaging pursuing Federals. Peters- 
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casualties. 


was a physically lean man of un- 
questioned leadership ability. Stuart, 
in April 1864, promised Munford’s 
father that when Wickham resigned 
to accept a seat in the Confederate 
Congress, he would urge his son’s 
promotion. After Stuart fell mor- 
tally wounded on May 11, 1864, his 
successor, Wade Hampton, subse- 
quently submitted his own endorse- 
ment of a promotion for Munford. 
Fitzhugh Lee, on March 20, 1865, 
added his own recommendation, 
endorsed by R.E. Lee. These were 
received at the adjutant general's 
office on the 29th. They, unfortu- 
nately, came too late. The Confed- 
erate Government had begun its col- 
lapse. Munford never received an 
official promotion. 


Regardless, he fought bravely and 
ably for the dying Confederacy. He 
led Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry brigade 
during Lieutenant General Jubal 
Early’s 1864 Shenandoah Valley 
Campaign. When Fitzhugh Lee fell 
wounded at the Third Battle of Win- 
chester on September 19, Early re- 
quested more cavalry and a new 
commander. From Petersburg, Rob- 
ert Lee dispatched Rosser and his 
so-called “Laurel Brigade.” Arriv- 
ing in the early days of October, 
Rosser, coming as a proclaimed 
“Savior of the Valley,” assumed 
command of Early’s mounted units. 
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The worthy officer’s disappoint- 
ment did not end here, however. 
A feud, long simmering between 
Stuart and Grumble Jones, finally 
exploded early in September when 
Jones verbally accosted his superior. 
Stuart preferred charges; a court- 
martial found the brigadier general 
guilty, and Jones was sent pack- 
ing to southwest Virginia. Munford 
had temporarily commanded this 
brigade in 1862, had earned the 
troopers’ respect and was a logical 
successor. Stuart thought otherwise. 
For months the cavalry com- 
mander had been proposing the 
creation of an additional brigade for 
Tom Rosser. Stuart openly favored 
the Virginia-born twenty-seven- 
year-old, Texan, who had resigned 
from West Point in April 1861, two 
weeks prior to his graduation. Ros- 
ser, a handsome giant of a man, had 
been given his colonel’s commis- 
sion, and command of the 5th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry at Stuart's instigation 
in the summer of 1862. When he 
could, the major general officially 
praised Rosser’s conduct. Stuart 
now wanted the brigadier general- 
ship for the Texan, and Robert Lee, 
believing Rosser and Munford both 
warranted the command, acceded to 
his trusted subordinate’s wishes. 


This was the bitterest moment 
of all for Munford. His hurt was 
worsened by his personal dislike 
of Rosser, an officer who had been 
a 1st lieutenant when Munford was 
a lieutenant colonel. He could have 
requested a transfer, submitted his 
resignation, or aired officially or pub- 
licly his justified grievances. He did 
none of these choosing instead to 
stay with his regiment. Some of 
his friends appealed to Lee, who 
answered one of them that he would 
recommend the colonel “whenever 
I can do so consistently with those 
principles which I am guided in 
these matters.” The commander 
added: “I necessarily consult the 
opinions of those whose opportun- 
ities of knowing what will best pro- 
mote the interests of the service are 
better than my own. Many things 
in addition to services and capac- 
ity have to be considered in the 
appointment of a brigade comman- 
der, though these of course are the 
chief.” 


Munford remained a colonel for 
the duration of the war, while often 
directing a brigade and even a divi- 
sion in the conflict’s final weeks. 
Distinquished, aristocratic-looking, 
with a full, drooping moustache, 
and prematurely graying hair, he 


in whatever command was allotted 
him.” Other officers in the cavalry 
corps were more dashing, more in- 
spiring, and more accomplished 
combat officers than Munford, but 
none performed their duty and 
served their country with greater 
dedication and selflessness than he. 
Maintaining an admirable record, he 
deserved recognition and reward. 
But every cavalry colonel who held 
that rank in June 1862 and did not 
fall in battle or resign became a 
general, except Munford. 

In autumn 1863 Robert E. Lee 
answered a letter from George 
Wythe Munford, regarding his son’s 
failure to be selected to replace 
Grumble Jones. Lee responded by 
stating that an officer should subor- 
dinate personal feelings and aspira- 
tions “to the great end of rendering 
all the service in every’s man’s power 
to the common cause.” If a man 
follows this path, Lee added, he will 
know of duty done and will be on 
“the most certain road to honorable 
achievement.” 

“That such will be the action of 
your son,” the commander stated 
to Mr. Munford, “his previous con- 
duct leads me to expect and that the 
result will meet his expectations 
and those of his friends, I have no 
doubt.” Lee was mistaken. m 


calling them “to horse!” “We still 
have a country, a flag, an army, and 
a government,” it read in part. But 
he soon learned of Johnston’s April 
26 surrender and abandoned the en- 
terprise. The 2d Virginia cavalry 
then disbanded on the same spot in 
Lynchburg where it had mustered 
into Confederate service four years 
earlier. 


Muntorad the Confederate veteran 
lived on for another fifty years, own- 
ing cotton farms near Lynchburg 
and in Alabama. He devoted some 
of his time to writing about the war, 
reminiscenses which displayed little 
bitterness, except toward Rosser. 
Munford adopted the rank of gen- 
eral and used it before his name. In 
these years he also served two terms 
as president of the Board of Visitors 
at VMI. Then, at the age of eighty- 
six, Munford died in Uniontown, 
Alabama, February 27, 1918. 
Jedediah Hotchkiss, Stonewall 
Jackson's topographer, a veteran of 
Shenandoah Valley campaigns, and 
a former associate of the cavalry- 
man, said of Munford that he had 
been “notable for faithful service 


burg and the Confederate capital, 
Richmond, fell quickly into Federal 
hands. When the Yankees finally 
blocked the retreating Confederates’ 
path at Appomattox Court House 
on April 9, Robert Lee’s army, nearly 
surrounded, prepared to defend it- 
self a final time. Fitzhugh Lee’s com- 
mand guarded the Confederate right 
flank. Negotiations to arrange a 
meeting for the discussion of sur- 
render terms began. Before a truce 
could be arranged, however, Fitz- 
hugh Lee, receiving a prearranged 
signal, led his troopers away, fight- 
ing through Union lines. This Lee 
argued that the surrender did not 
include his units. 

Joining in the escape, Munford 
took his division toward Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Then President Davis, flee- 
ing south from Richmond with his 
cabinet, sent instructions to the 
Virginian, directing him to join Con- 
federate General Joseph E. John- 
ston’s army, still in the field in North 
Carolina. It was an ironic order for 
Munford, issued by a man who had 
not seen fit to reward the cavalry 
commander with a promotion. Mun- 
ford, however, obeyed and dis- 
tributed a proclamation to his units 


Munford refused to surrender at Appomattox, and instead escaped to Lynchburg. 
These Confederates, drawn by John R. Chapin, chose another course and laid down 
their arms for Brigadier General Joshua Chamberlain’s Federals in April 1865. 
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ordered to the aid of General Joseph ` 
Johnston in North Carolina. 

German, as part of Company A of 
the 2d and 8th Georgia Battalions 
and the old 65th, consolidated, 
joined the Confederate ranks at 
Smithfield, North Carolina on April 
26, 1865 to witness the surrender of 
their army to General Sherman. The 
victorious Federals allowed every 
two Confederate soldiers one mule 
for farming purposes. German 
promptly paid off the other half- 
owner of the mule and set out for 
Georgia. Because he was by then an 
officer (Ist lieutenant), Union of- 
ficials granted him permission to 
carry his Enfield rifle on his journey 
home. 

One year after the war, Larkin 
German married Mary Jane Daven- 
port and thereafter raised a large 
family. Her brother Garner even- 
tually wed German’s cousin Mary. 
Lame for the rest of his life from vari- 
cose veins developed during the 
war, German died in Georgia at age 
eighty. 

Lawrence J. German 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
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zeroed in on Davenport and shot 
him in the head. Noticing tell-tale 
smoke rising from a tree, German 
promptly returned fire and downed 
the sniper on the spot. After the 
fighting, German reunited with his 
friend Garner Davenport, but they 
discovered that they had become 
separated from their company. After 
encountering a Union encampment, 
the two fled on foot and finally re- 
joined their company near Chicka- 
mauga. The entire regiment then re- 
treated to Ringgold Gap, Georgia. 

From then until May 1864 the 65th 
Georgia encamped at Spring Place, 
east of Dalton, unknowingly in the 
path of Major General William T. 
Sherman’s march through Georgia. 
Sherman’s Federals pushed the 
stubborn Southerners all the way to 
Atlanta, where the Northerners 
eventually captured and destroyed 
the city. 

After the fall of Atlanta, the 65th 
fought at Spring Hill, Franklin, and 
Nashville, Tennessee. Upon retreat- 
ing to Tupelo, Mississippi, the regi- 
ment teamed with remnants of the 
Army of Tennessee, which had been 


On July 4, 1862, 25-year-old Lar- 
kin German re-enlisted in the Con- 
federate army near his home in 
Morganton, Fannin County, Geor- 
gia. Having already served a year at 
Camp Semmes, near Brunswick, 
with Company E of the 2d Georgia 
Infantry, he had returned home after 
twelve months, only to join Colonel 
Sumner J. Smith’s Georgia Legion, 
stationed at the time at nearby Camp 
Nelson. 

Before setting out to join Smith’s 
Legion, German stopped to pick up 
a fellow recruit, Garner Davenport. 
As he waited, a young woman, Gar- 
ner’s sister Mary Jane, approached 
him, offering a drink of water. Be- 
fore the two soldiers departed, Ger- 
man had become so enthralled with 
Mary Jane that after the war, he told 
her, he would return and claim her 
as his wife. 

As a member of Smith’s Legion 
through the remainder of 1862 and 
the beginning of 1863, German 
served at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
helped in the construction of a stock- 
ade at nearby Loudon, and served 
variously in other parts of Kentucky 
and Tennessee until spring 1863. 

In March that year the infantry 
battalion of Smith’s Legion increased 
to regimental status and was desig- 
nated Fain’s Georgia Infantry. Soon 
after, the regiment was again redes- 
ignated the 65th Georgia Infantry, in 
which Larkin German served as 1st 
sergeant of Company B. Part of the 
3d Brigade of Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Preston’s Division of Major 
General Simon B. Buckner’s Corps, 
German and the 65th joined the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee in 
northern Georgia for the Battle of 
Chickamauga. At that battle, the 
regiment protected a cannon battery 
near Hunt's Field and captured 2,000 
of the total 8,000 Yankee prisoners 
taken there. 

Just more than two months later 
in the November battles around 
Chattanooga, the 65th fought gal- 
lantly at Lookout Mountain, but was 
forced to retreat toward Missionary 
Ridge. On November 25 German 
found himself entrenched beside 
another brother of his sweetheart 
Mary Jane, Osborn Davenport. 
Without warning, a Federal sniper 


A Short 
The Civil 


than necessary. Sometimes, too, kickbacks were 
employed. The resulting prices, in either case, 
were all that the traffic would bear. 
Regulations regarding sutlers and their deal- 
ings were sparse early in the war, and it soon be- 
came obvious more stringent guidelines needed 
to be established. Consequently, in spring 1862 
the U.S. Congress passed “An Act to Provide for 
the Appointment of Sutlers in the Volunteer Ser- 
vice, and to Define Their Duties.” Sponsored by 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, this act 
sought to precisely define the privileges as well 
as the responsibilities of sutlers. Various military 
commanders in the field then added a few pro- 
visions of their own. One thing that was clarified 


THE ROUGH AND READIES OF THE RETAIL TRADE 


omeone once said an army travels on its 
Gece: This was never more true than 

during the Civil War. Food was the most 
popular subject in the soldiers’ accounts of the 
war years. If they were not looking for a better 
variety of food, then they were simply look- 
ing for more of it. And, Union or Confederate, 
neither government appears to have been very 
successful in filling their needs. There were ways, 
however, for the soldiers to spice up their bill of 
fare. One method was to forage for foodstuffs on 
neighboring farms. Another was to visit the 
regimental sutler, where, for a price, a soldier 
could buy many good things to eat. But who were 
these sutlers? 

Sutlers were merchants who sold to—some 
say preyed upon-—soldiers. In a much more 
entreprenurial fashion, they were to the armies 
of the 1860’s what the Post Exchange—or PX—is 
to American soldiers today. While on active cam- 
paign, each regiment was allowed to have one 
sutler accompany it. Yankee sutlers were ap- 
pointed to their positions by the Union Secre- 
tary of War, by colonels commanding regiments, 
by councils of regimental officers, or by state 
governors. And as with any other money-mak- 
ing enterprise, there was a certain amount of 
graft and collusion involved in making those 
appointments. One merchant paid $2,000 for 
the post of sutler to an Ohio regiment. Another 
man made the same offer for a similar position 
but was outbid by $3,000. In a market where 
some sutlers sold their wares for as much as 
three times their cost, the climate suited cut- 
throat competition. 

Sutling was lucrative for a number of rea- 
sons. But first and foremost, it was because sut- 
lers enjoyed what amounted to a monopoly. 
Army commissaries fulfilled only the soldiers’ 
most basic dietary needs; sutlers were the only 
ready sources for any other items desired by 
a man in uniform. In this situation, the price 
structure favored the sutler. To provide the sol- 
diers some degree of protection against unscrup- 
ulous merchants, the U.S. Army Regulations of 
1861 provided that the sutler should post a pre- 
determined schedule of prices in a conspicuous 
place. But in practice, the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand soon made the prescribed list 
of prices merely an object of passing interest. 
The prices on this list were to be determined 
by a regimental council of administration made 
up of a handful of officers. Quite often these men 
had very little interest in mercantile activity and 
could easily be swayed to allow higher prices 
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Top: Sutlers Peoiak in selling pare not 9 by 
army quartermasters. Though not uncommon, oysters were 
considered a particular treat. In many cases, sutlers sold 
spoiled shellfish at the usual absorbitant prices. Above: 
A. Foulke set up this substantial sutler’s tent in camp with 
the 1st Brigade of the Union Horse Artillery at Brandy Sta- 
tion, Virginia, in February 1863. 
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History Of 
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Oblivious Union troopers gather around a sutler's shack, 
while a posed “commander” appears to preach the evils of 
liquor. In reply, the soldier standing behind him offers a 
familiar but irreverent salute. 


was the position of the sutler in the line of march. 
No longer were their wagons to accompany their 
individual, appointed regiments. Instead they 
were to follow along behind the army. They were 
also required to leave the area when a battle was 
imminent. Refusal to follow these rules some- 
times led to disastrous results. 

One Union sutler tried to remain near his 
regiment even though a battle was approaching 
rapidly. As he proceeded down a narrow road, 
his hopes of remaining undetected were dashed 


some of their most popular items, whiskey 


The sutlers in some of the German 
and Irish regiments sold their 
customers beer with such labels 
as Pabst, Anheuser-Busch, and 
Guiness. 

To many a Civil War soldier all 
these things were available on credit, 
and at little risk to the peddler. The 
sutler had merely to show up at the 
paymaster’s tent with his IOU’s on 
payday. As each soldier stepped for- 
ward for his pay, the sutler claimed 
the money due him before the sol- 
dier got anything. (Senator Wilson’s 
bill restricted the amount that the 
sutler could claim to one-sixth of the 
total pay due the soldier). Even 
when a soldier died, the wages due 
him were reduced by the amount he 
owed the sutler before being sent to 
his next-of-kin. 

Another business practice em- 
ployed by sutlers was the issuance 
of their own currency, in the form of 
metallic tokens or scrip, in place of 
change. Typically such tokens bore 
the name of the sutler, the name of 
the regiment, and a monetary value. 
Of course, sutlers would honor only 
their own tokens or scrip. This in- 
sured repeat business. 
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A decidedly motley crew of Northern sutlers gather in winter quarters and sample 
and tobacco. Prices they set for such luxuries often bordered on larceny. 


articles found on sutlers’ shelves. 
They included: African Specific for 
Dysentery, Austrian Vermin De- 
stroyer, Crimean Bitters, East India 
Bitters, English Specific Pills, Ger- 
man Syrup, Hungarian Balsam of 
Life, Persian Balm, Peruvian Syrup, 
Russian Salve, Spanish Lustral, and 
Indian Emmenagogue (although it is 
hard to imagine much of a soldier 
market for a menstrual stimulant). 

Sutlers were expressly forbidden 
from selling alcoholic beverages to 
soldiers. This prohibition was cir- 
cumvented with varying degrees of 
ingenuity. A dodge sometimes em- 
ployed was to sell the soldiers small 
bottles of bay rum as hair tonic. An- 
other sutler dropped peaches into 
bottles of whiskey and sold the con- 
coction as “pickled peaches.” In 
other instances sutlers did not bother 
to resort to subterfuge at all, but sold 
their liquor openly. Some of the 
brands they sold may still be found 
in liquor stores today: Chivas Regal, 
Ole Smuggler, Old Crow, Jim Beam, 
Old Fitzgerald, Beefeater, and Gor- 
don’s. Wine was also popular, and 
included the products of the vine- 
yards of Paul Masson and Almaden. 


when he encountered some Mas- 
sachusetts cavalrymen. A Federal 
officer, irritated by the sutler’s bla- 
tant disregard for orders, told his 
men “Go through that sutler.” The 
troopers obeyed with enthusiasm, 
leaving the sutler surveying his 
empty wagon and wondering, no 
doubt, whether or not to pursue a 
different line of work. 


G مت‎ Wilson’s bill enumerated 
all the articles that sutlers were 
allowed to sell. This list included 
such edibles as fruits, cheese, milk, 
butter, crackers, pickles, canned and 
pressed meats, and fish. Tobacco, 
clothing, and dry goods of various 
sorts were also included. Among the 
nonperishables offered for sale by 
some sutlers were: spurs, boots, 
watch keys, Bibles, magazines, 
books, pistol cartridges, gun oil, hair 
restorer, soap, candles, razors, Smith 
Brothers cough drops, and—early 
in the war—bullet proof vests. And 
19th-century Americans seemed to 
have a penchant for products with 
an international flavor. This was 
reflected by the names of some 
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plies of extra clothing that they can- 
not obtain in the South; also the best 
quality of boots. I am at a loss to 
know where to draw the line in this 
respect.” Within a week a reply came 
which stated that the prisoners 
should only have enough clothing 
and shoes for their immediate needs 
and that it “must be of a quality such 
as to insure its not lasting for any 
length of time on their return to the 
South.” 


The life of a sutler was not without 
risk. Not only did he run the chance 
of being cleaned out by “friendly” 
troops, but there was also a certain 
amount of physical danger. It was 
not uncommon for a Federal sutler 
to be gobbled up by a Confederate 
raiding party. When that happened 
he not only lost his entire stock of 
goods, but faced the gloomy pros- 
pect of prison (although sutlers 
were usually exchanged rather 
quickly). As well, battle casualties 
among the ranks of sutlers, while 
not usual, were not entirely unheard 
of. And the sutler of the 61st Illinois 
Infantry Regiment decided he did 
not want to be one of that small 
number. When a Confederate can- 
non ball came dangerously close 
to him at the Battle of Shiloh he 
abandoned his wares and retreated 
to a safer place. If he ever returned 
at all it was to an empty tent; the 
Illinoisans helped themselves to his 
goods as soon as he left. In another 
case, two Federal sutlers were ped- 
dling tobacco—always a popular 
commodity—from the back of their 
wagon. Confederate rifle fire sud- 
denly broke out and one of the sut- 
lers fell dead. The horse pulling the 
wagon, wounded and scared, bolted 
and turned the wagon over in a ditch 
trapping the other sutler in the 
wreckage. Union soldiers extricated 
him, but only after they had first 
emptied his entire stock of tobacco. 
To the chagrin of some peddlers, 
they were seen as men who filled a 
need—but always at a price. Some 
probably looked upon their activity 
as a patriotic contribution to the war 
effort. One sutler even tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to gain admittance to that 
well-known Union veterans’ associa- 
tion the Grand Army of the Republic 
after the war. But the generally ac- 
cepted opinion of army sutlers dur- 
ing the Civil War was summed u 
by Captain Henry Castle of the 137th 
Illinois Infantry Regiment. Like many 
others, he rated a sutler as “a trifle 
lower than a mule.” E 
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also worth noting that the eventual 
scarcity of items available for sale by 
Southern peddlers and the poverty 
of Confederate soldiers probably 
made the sutler himself a scarce 
commodity by the mid-war years. 
This is not to suggest that Confed- 
erates had to do without a sutler’s 
wonderful delicacies. They could 
sometimes sample the wares of 
enemy sutlers. There were two ways 
this was accomplished, both in- 
volved capture. The first, and for the 
Confederate soldier, the best way 
was to capture a Federal sutler’s 
stock. The other method was to be 
captured and then patronize a prison 
sutler. 


A Tennessee soldier described 
what happened when he came upon 
a hastily abandoned Federal sut- 
ler’s tent after the Battle of Seven 
Pines in 1862. “Here were Sutler’s 
tents filled with luxuries, oranges, 
lemons, oysters, pineapples, sar- 
dines, in fact, almost everything that 
I could think of. My first business 
was to eat just as much as I pos- 
sibly could, and that was no small 
amount, for I had been living on 
hard tack several days. I then picked 
out a lot of stationery, Paper, enve- 
lopes, ink, pens and enough to fill 
one haversack, then I found a lot of 
puff bosomed linen shirts, and laid 
in a half dozen together with some 
white gloves and other little ex- 
tras enough to fill another haver- 
sack. Then I filled another with nuts 
and candies and still another with 
cheese.” 

Less fortunate Rebels had to enjoy 
such delicacies while guests of the 
Federals. A large group of Confed- 
erate officers were imprisoned at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, after their cap- 
ture at Arkansas Post in January 
1863. All had their money (in excess 
of $100 each) taken from them and 
credited to their accounts with the 
prison sutler. This gentleman had his 
establishment built against the out- 
side wall of the prison. A window 
was cut into the wall through which 
the prisoners could purchase goods. 
This arrangement was very favorable 
to these particular prisoners as they 
apparently had either money to 
spend or friends or relatives who 
sent them money. Their spending 
habits were so lavish as to prompt 
the prison commandant to write to 
Washington for instructions. “There 
are many of them who wish to pur- 
chase uniforms . . . and large sup- 


The combination of high prices, 
poor quality goods, and the use of 
these restrictive tokens all contrib- 
uted to a general dislike of sutlers by 
the men. Upon study, even the word 
sutler had a less than honorable 
derivation. It came from a Dutch 
word meaning to perform mean 
duties, to follow a low trade, or to 
befoul. The soldiers’ feeling toward 
these merchants often manifested 
itself in mild violence. Sometimes 
a group of disgruntled customers 
would “raid” a sutler’s tent late at 
night. One method which found 
great favor was to cut the tent’s guy 
ropes. Then, as the rudely awak- 
ened sutler tried to battle his way 
out from under the canvas, the sol- 
diers helped themselves to as much 
merchandise as they could carry. 
Protests by victimized sutlers over 
this behavior usually proved fruit- 
less. While most officers did not of- 
ficially condone these raids, they 
often felt little sympathy for the sut- 
lers and made no great effort to 
locate culprits. An exception to this 
general apathy occurred when the 
pilfered items had originally been 
destined for officer consumption. 

Officers were allowed to purchase 
alcohol from the sutler for their own 
personal use. It was this fact that 
led to an interesting bit of trickery 
on the part of some soldiers in late 
1864. A sutler’s supply wagon had 
arrived in a camp and was being un- 
loaded at the sutler’s tent. Several 
soldiers noticed a case of whiskey 
among the wagon’s contents. Some 
thirsty enlistees quickly hatched a 
scheme to appropriate this prize for 
their own enjoyment. The sutler 
noticed his loss almost immediately 
and alerted the officers, who quickly 
summoned the men to formation, 
then conducted a thorough search of 
their quarters. The search turned up 
nothing. The whiskey seemed to 
have vanished into thin air. Later 
that night, however, an inordinately 
large number of very happy sol- 
diers roamed the area. The whiskey 
thieves knew that their crime would 
be discovered and investigated 
quickly, so they buried the liquor 
under a large pile of fresh manure 
near where the horses were pick- 
eted. Then, when things quieted 
down and night came, they re- 
trieved their booty and reburied it 
in a more accessible location. 

No mention has been made of 
Confederate sutlers. This is not due 
to an oversight, but merely reflects 
that reference material on South- 
ern sutlers is extremely scarce. It is 
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which the aged poor and superfluous children 

. are taken to relieve the respectabilities of 
the obnoxious sight of extreme poverty . . . civ- 
ilization knows of no better method of dispos- 
ing of the infirm and helpless then by imprison- 
ing them behind walls.” 

His experiences during nine years at St. 
Asaph were common during that age; he en- 
dured frequent beatings and other cruelties from 
the institution’s staff. Looking back forty years 
later he recalled that the only benefits of nearly 
a decade of imprisonment were a deep belief in 
God and the ability to read and write. He en- 
dured the degradation of the workhouse and the 
punishments of his schoolmaster, James Francis, 
until 1856. One day, when told to drop his pants 
for a lashing, Stanley fought back and brutally 
assaulted Francis. As the bleeding teacher was 
being carried away Stanley realized his days at 
St. Asaph were over. He climbed the walls and 
fled. 

Without a home, he drifted for a time be- 
tween relatives, who still wanted little to do with 
him. Finally his uncle, who was not without 
connections, signed Stanley aboard the Ameri- 
can packet ship Windemere, operating on the 
Liverpool to New Orleans route. The life of a 
cabin boy initially appealed to the 15-year-old, 
until it was superceded by the gaity and bustle 
of antebellum New Orleans, Louisiana, and its 
levees. The arrival of the Windemere in New 
Orleans coincided with increased abuse from the 
crew and more work for Stanley. Less than five 
days after reaching port, tired of drudgery and 
ill-treatment, he jumped ship even though he 
had not been paid.* With a few meager posses- 
sions he disappeared into the Crescent City. 


*He later learned this was a common operation, allowing the re- 
mainder of the crew to split his paltry salary. 


f the millions of participants in the 
Oe Civil War only a few thou- 

sand would be called “Galvanized 
Yankees.” They were soldiers of the South who 
changed their loyalties and fought against former 
comrades. Most of those soldiers who claimed 
service on both sides of the conflict sank into 
postwar obscurity. An exception was Henry 
Morton Stanley, a man who would rise to great 
fame, with his Civil War career forming only a 
small part of an adventure-filled, distinguished 
life. Best remembered for his words, “Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume”, words which catapulted him 
to international fame as a journalist-explorer, 
Stanley’s adventures in the American Civil War 
were unique. Not only was he a foreigner, but 
he served both the Confederacy and the Union 
in the infantry, artillery, and naval military 
branches between 1861 and 1865. His service as 
a Galvanized Yankee was not heroic, but it did 
provide him with an unmatched insight into the 
war and men’s loyalties. It was a perspective few 
Americans would ever encounter. 

Stanley was born in Denbigh, Wales on Janu- 
ary 28, 1841, the illegitimate son of a father he 
never knew and Elizabeth Perry, a woman who 
abandoned her newborn son. During his first 
six years of life he resided with his grandparents, 
Moses and Kitty Perry in Denbigh. Following 
Moses’ death in 1847, the youngster was sent 
to live with a local family named Price, they 
received one-half Crown per week for his keep. 
Within a short time, the cost of his room and 
board increased. Unable to obtain more money 
from Stanley’s relatives in depressed economic 
times, the Prices took the unsuspecting child to 
the St. Asaph workhouse in the Welsh city of 
the same name. Stanley’s sense of horror and 
betrayal was deep and long lasting. He later 
described the workhouse as an, “institution to 
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Above: John Rowlands, the future 
Henry Stanley, in a photograph taken 
a few months after his escape from the 
workhouse in St. Asaph. Right: Stanley 
at age twenty-three. During this period 
he served as a clerk on the ۰ 
Minnesota. 
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In succeeding weeks and months 
secessionist forces seized Federal 
installations and property and re- 
stricted travel on the Mississippi 
River. Stanley was only dimly aware 
of these happenings until he 
overheard a conversation between 
Dr. Goree, a local planter, and W.H. 
Crawford, an ex-politician from 
Georgia. Stanley began reading 
newspapers and asking questions, 
especially of Goree’s son Dan, a 
student recently home from Nash- 
ville College. Stanley noted the 
Gorees believed Lincoln’s election 
would bring to fruition the Northern 
intention of robbing the South by 
ending slavery without compensa- 
tion. Only Southern martial prowess 
and early victories against the “abo- 
litionist invaders” would stave off 
disaster and assure the survival of 
the Southern way of life. 
Arkansas adopted an ordinance of 
secession in May 1861, as war fever 


Altschul, about fifty miles southeast 
of Little Rock, commencing duties 
there in November 1860, as a $200- 
a-year salesman. He became “suf- 
ficiently acquainted” with local 
planter families, finding most lived 
like “princelings.” Several families 
owned domains of 6 to 10 square 
miles and hundreds of slaves re- 
cently relocated from the “Old 
South” of Virginia, Georgia, and 
Tennessee. Stanley later wrote that 
the planters’ manner was “stiff and 
constrained” and that “trivial causes 
were sufficient to irritate them.” 
“However amiable they might have 
originally been,” he believed “their 
isolation had promoted the growth 
of egotism and self-importance.” 
National events soon dominated 
conversation in the settlements sur- 
rounding Cyprus Bend. In February 
1861 the Confederate States of 
America was formed, with Jefferson 
Davis selected as its first president. 


A group of Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas, Illinois. Stanley would leave 
this prison a “Galvanized Yankee,” choosing freedom over suffering for the Confederate 
cause. Stanley was one of over 200 Confederates who changed their loyalties that 
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year at Camp Douglas. 
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Stanley's partner in desertion from the 
navy, Lewis Noe. He kept this photo of 
Noe at age fifteen, long after their friend- 
ship ended. 


Alone in a foreign port he sought 
employment, and found a menial 
position at Speake’s and McCreary’s, 
a wholesale and commission firm 
dealing in Southern agricultural 
goods and general merchandise. 
While applying for the position, he 
found a new friend and benefactor 
in Henry Morton Stanley, a broker 
who often dealt with the firm and 
who took an instant liking to the 
young Welshman. Their friendship 
flourished, and by the fall of 1859, 
Stanley, a recent widower, offered 
to adopt the younger man. Hence- 
forth John Rowlands, the name 
given the former cabin boy by Eliza- 
beth Perry, would be called Henry 
Morton Stanley II. 

During the next year the two men 
traveled up and down the Missis- 
sippi River, the younger learning 
the intricacies of the merchandising 
business. It was during one of these 
trips that the elder Stanley became 
acquainted with a Major Ingram, 
owner of a large plantation at 
Cyprus Bend on the Arkansas River 
in Saline County, Arkansas. Follow- 
ing much discussion, it was de- 
cided young Henry’s business career 
could be furthered by working at a 
general store near Ingram’s planta- 
tion. Though dreading to part with 
his father, young Stanley accepted 
the new assignment. Father and son 
would never meet again; the boy’s 
benefactor died in Cuba in 1861. 

Stanley spent a short amount of 
time on the Ingram plantation where 
he developed a strong dislike for the 
family, their overseer, and particu- 
larly their treatment of the planta- 
tion’s slaves. Within days he was 
walking to the general store of a Mr. 
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tle Rock the enthusiastic Dixie Greys 
followed the Mississippi River into 
Missouri as part of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Hindman’s brigade. 
On November 7, 1861, while under 
the overall command of Major Gen- 
eral Leonidas Polk, they encoun- 
tered Federal forces for the first time 
at the Battle of Belmont, Missouri. 
Not directly involved, the Dixie 
Greys watched the ensuing struggle 
from the bluffs overlooking the river. 
The Federals attacked, under com- 
mand of the then unknown Briga- 
dier General Ulysses S. Grant, and 
initially cleared the Rebels from the 
battle area, only to be pushed back 
by a 10,000-man Confederate coun- 
terattack lead by. Polk. Grant re- 
treated upriver aboard the transports 
Lexington and Tyler, having inflicted 
642 casualties while suffering 607 of 
his own. It had hardly been a bap- 
tism of fire for the Dixie Greys, and 
Stanley recalled that from his van- 
tage point, “he could not guess what 
was occurring.” 


Fre the Battle of Belmont 
the Cor federate army moved north- 
east toward winter quarters near 
Cave City, Kentucky, arriving in late 
November 1861. As a diversion from 
the monotony and boredom of camp 
life Stanley developed a talent for 
foraging food from local farmers. 
Otherwise his first winter as a sol- 
dier was not exciting, and he ap- 
pears to have been a loner. 

The 1862 rapid late winter advance 
of Grant’s Union forces that cap- 
tured Forts Henry and Donelson in 
Tennessee compelled Confederate 
forces in Kentucky to withdraw to 
avoid being cut-off from friendly 
troops. With all possible speed they 
retreated to Bowling Green, then 
Nashville, Tennessee, and finally, 
230 miles farther south to the Con- 
federate depot at Corinth, Missis- 
sippi. Once there, Polk’s corps was 
joined by corps commanded by 
Major General Braxton Bragg and 
Brigadier General Jones M. Withers; 
all under the unified command of 
Generals Albert Sidney Johnston 
and P.G.T. Beauregard. Rumors 
filtered through the Confederate 
ranks that an attack was planned 
against the Union forces camped to 
the north at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee River. 

On Sunday morning, April 6, 
1862, skirmish lines were formed 
on a three-mile front in the woods 
near Shiloh Church, Tennessee, 
close by Pittsburg Landing, where 
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newcomer, and considered himself 
an outsider. He also harbored a not- 
uncommon British outlook on race 
questions. The thought of fighting 
for slavery repelled him. He later 
wrote, “I had a secret scorn for 
people who could kill each other 
for the sake of African slaves. There 
were no blackies in Wales and why 
a sooty faced nigger from a distant 
land should be an element of dis- 
turbance between white brothers 
was a puzzle to me.” 

Weeks passed, and questioning 
gazes from Southern sympathizers 
increased, until an old tradition 
forced Stanley to make his deci- 
sion. He later wrote, “I received a 
parcel which I half suspected, as 
the address was written in a femi- 
nine hand, to be a token of some 
lady's regard; but, on opening it, I 
discovered a chemise and petticoat, 
such as a negro lady's maid might 
wear. I hastily hid it from view, and 
retired to the back room, that my 
burning cheeks might not betray me 
to some onlooker.” The same day 
he received these intimations of 
cowardice he enlisted in the“Dixie 
Greys,” the 6th Arkansas Infantry 
Regiment. 

The nineteen-year-old Stanley was 
a Confederate soldier embarking on 
an adventure, but one brought about 
by a self-confessed “grave blunder.” 
Military life was vastly different from 
the way civilians described it, and 
he rapidly experienced the usual 
maladies of enlisted men: overwork, 
boredom, sickness, poor food, in- 
sects, and officers. He learned to 
live with these discomforts and iden- 
tify with his comrades. “I loved the 
south because I loved my southern 
friends and had absorbed this spirit 
into every pore,” he wrote. But even 
as he gained acceptance and popu- 
larity as a letter writer, many aspects 
of his new life and friends puzzled 
him. “The glory of a native south- 
erner consists in being reputed 
brave, truth telling and reverent 
towards women. On such subjects, 
no joking was permissble.” South- 
ern soldiers, he observed, displayed 
“general irreligiousness, disregard 
of religious practice, contempt for 
piety, licentious humours, reckless 
and lavish destruction of life, and a 
gluttonous desire to kill.” Above 
all, he later recorded in his auto- 
biography, their most prominent 
and outstanding characteristic was, 
“their readiness to take offense at 
any reflection of their veracity or 
personal honor.” 


After rudimentary training at Lit- 
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gripped the South in the month fol- 
lowing the Confederate firing upon 
Fort Sumter in Charleston, South 
Carolina. People in Stanley’s vicin- 
ity were no different than many 
other Southerners; they unani- 
mously declared their loyalty to 
their state and hatred for the Fed- 
eral Union. Stanley observed that, 
“even the women and children cried 
for war.” Hundreds enlisted in Rebel 
units to resist an expected Federal 
invasion. As Stanley watched these 
events incredulously, men flocked 
to join a local Confederate company, 
the “Dixie Greys.” He wrote, “our 
doctor, Weston Jones, Mr. Newton 
Stanley, and the brothers Varner 
had enlisted as did Dan Goree, Mr. 
Penny Mason and Mr. Lee, nephew 
of the great General Lee. Little Rich, 
a fellow store owner and Henry 
Parker, nephew of the richest plan- 
tation owner in the district soon fol- 
lowed.” 

Although a resident of a nation at 
war, Stanley had no intentions of 
joining the fray. He was Welsh, a 


pens the prisoners boarded trains for 
the journey to Camp Douglas near 
Chicago, Illinois. An impromtu 
prison, Camp Douglas would de- 
velop a notorious reputation by 
war's end. Perhaps only the Con- 
federate prison at Andersonville, 
Georgia, or the Federal’s Fort Dela- 
ware would rate worse. Stanley de- 
scribed Camp Douglas: “A square 
and spacious enclosure, like a bleak 
cattleyard, walled high with plank- 
ing, on top of which, at every sixty 
yards or so were sentry boxes. About 
fifty feet from its base, and running 
parallel with it, was a line of lime- 
wash. That was the ‘dead line’ and 
any prisoner who crossed it was 
liable to be shot.” 

Prisoners lived in one of 20 bar- 
racks, 250 feet by 40 feet long, 30 feet 
apart in twin rows. Each barracks 
housed 200 to 300 men who were 
each given a blanket, straw, and 30 
inches of space in one of the com- 
munal bunks. Every Southern state 
was represented among the 3,000 

risoners interned there by April 
1862. Conditions in the camp itself 
were appalling. Sanitation was in- 
adequate and most of the prisoners, 
ragged and exhausted upon capture, 
had few opportunities to improve 
their hygiene or health, and became 
vermin-infested, sickly, and mal- 
nourished. Disease ran rampant and 
spread to new arrivals, adding to the 
ranks of those suffering from typhus 
and dysentary. Prisoners, as Stanley 
noted, had nothing to do except, 
“brood over our positions, bewail 
our lots, catch the taint of disease 
from each other, and passively abide 
in our prison pen.” Prisoners who 
collapsed from disease or starvation 
were taken to the camp hospital. 
Few ever returned. Stanley was con- 
tent to wait for a prisoner exchange, 
but as the ranks of prisoners dwin- 
dled, he realized time was not on 
his side. Desperation caused him 
to contemplate “crossing the dead 
line” as a way to end misery and cer- 
tain slow death. 


I) acne to Stanley, a situation 
had developed that would provide 
“salvation” for many prisoners at 
Camp Douglas. The Union com- 
mandant, Colonel James A. Mulli- 
gan, discovered many Confederates 
captured at Forts Henry and Donel- 
son were Irish-born and willing to 
fight for the Union in return for their 
release. He inquired of Union Major 
General Henry Halleck about the 
possibility of raising Federal units 


struggled to maintain the momen- 
tum of their attack. On the third 
rush Stanley was suddenly sent 
sprawling by a Union bullet in the 
stomach. After regaining his com- 
posure, he discovered the bullet had 
hit his belt buckle leaving it dented 
and cracked. Frightened, but un- 
injured, he weakly crawled out of 
the line of fire as the Confederate 
advance left him behind. Safe for 
the time being, he studied the bat- 
tlefield and recalled staring at, “a 
group of twenty bodies, lying in 
various postures, each by its own 
pool of vicious blood . . . a still 
larger group lay, body overlaying 
body, knees crooked, arms erect or 
wide stretched and rigid, according 
as the last spasm overtook them.” 

These sights made the real truth 
of war known to him, and he felt 
cruelly deceived. He rejoined his 
unit in late afternoon, and darkness 
soon halted the day’s slaughter. In 
spite of these horrors and a dousing 
rain that night, Stanley slept well. 


When roll call sounded on April 7, 
less than fifty Dixie Greys re- 
sponded, but they resolutely moved 
forward with the waning hope of 
pushing the Yankees into the Ten- 
nessee River before enemy rein- 
forcements, which had arrived in the 
night, could be pressed into action. 
Lagging at first, Stanley was goaded 
into leading the attack and was soon 
far to the front of his comrades. In- 
tense rifle fire forced him to scram- 
ble for protection. Union troops 
counterattacked. He watched in 
horror as they neared his position 
unhampered by Confederate fire. 
Turning to his comrades, he dis- 
covered they had retreated, leaving 
him exposed and alone. Before he 
could escape he was surrounded by 
a half-dozen Union soldiers who 
announced he was a prisoner of war. 
In captivity Stanley experienced 
the hatred Yankees felt for Rebels 
and cowered under their threats and 
curses. Accompanied by hundreds 
of fellow prisoners he was herded 
onto a steamboat for the journey to 
St. Louis, arriving there April 13, 
1862. The attitude of the St. Louis 
populace surprised him. Streets 
were lined with sympathetic, smil- 
ing and kindly people who cheered 
the ragged prisoners. Missouri, 
while a border state officially loyal to 
the Union, was still a slave state, and 
its population was divided over 
whose cause was the more just. 
After spending four days in open 


the unsuspecting Union army slept. 
Stanley recalled that the Dixie 
Greys were present to a man and 
in good spirits, although exhausted 
from several days of forced marches, 
bad weather, and cold rations. His 
company was part of Major General 
William Hardee’s corps, three bri- 
gades strong, forming the center of 
the Confederate line sandwiched 
between the brigades of Brigadier 
Generals Patrick Cleburne and Ad- 
ley Gladden. 

Shorty after 5:00 a.m., the Battle 
of Shiloh began with a slow advance 
through the mist-shrouded, dense 
woods. Before the Dixie Greys had 
progressed 500 yards, sporadic fire 
was heard down the line of troops, 
and soon a “dreadful roar of 
musketry” engulfed the Rebel at- 
tackers. Stanley tried to find some- 
thing to shoot at, but saw only a 
blurry line of figures dressed in 
blue as volley after volley was ex- 
changed. In his autobiography he 
recounted, “loud and quick explo- 
sions . . . seemingly with increased 
violence . . . rose to the highest 
pitch of fury, and in unbroken con- 
tinuity.” Unshaken, the Confeder- 
ates plunged toward Union posi- 
tions near Shiloh Church; “we plied 
our arms, loaded and fired... . 
with nervous haste,” Stanley re- 
membered. His nerves tingled, his 
pulse beat double-quick, the order 
to fix bayonets was given, and the 
Confederate mass surged forward. 
Stanley rejoiced in the shouting, 
as did the rest, and quickly over- 
whelmed the first Federal positions, 
forcing the shocked Yankees to re- 
treat nearer to the Tennessee River. 


The Union lines reformed under 
Major General John McClernand, 
and resistance stiffened by 9:00 a.m. 
Stanley and comrades were repeat- 
edly forced to dive for cover to 
escape withering Union fire. It was 
here he noticed the first Dixie Grey 
casualties. “One man raised his chest 
as if to yawn, and jostled me. I 
turned to him, and saw that a bullet 
had gored his whole face and pene- 
trated his chest. Another ball struck 
a man a deadly rap on the head, and 
he turned on his back and showed 
his ghastly white face to the sky.” 
He later saw a confederate Lieuten- 
ant, who had been shot through the 
forehead, and recalled, “I can never 
forget the impression those wide 
open dead eyes made upon me.” 

The force of the second Confed- 
erate assault compelled the Union 
forces to again fall back. Facing an 
alerted enemy, Southern troops 
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Serving on the ۰ 
Minnesota as a navy 
clerk, Stanley hoped to 
begin a career in jour- 
nalism, learning through 
first-hand experience. Re- 
cording the ship's activities 
gave him a chance to do 
this. 


Union oath of allegiance, June 22, 
1862, he was discharged. 


Once again adrift, he wandered 
feebly to a farm owned by a family 
named Baker near Hagerstown, 
Maryland. They nursed him back to 
health and retained him as a farm 
hand until August, when he left for 
Baltimore. During the next four 
months he worked aboard an oyster 
schooner in the Chesapeake Bay be- 
fore becoming homesick. He signed 
on the sailing ship E. Sherman, as a 
seaman, and by November 1862 was 
headed for Great Britain. 

Stanley expected a joyous wel- 
come as he entered Denbigh, nearby 
Glascoed, and the Red Foxes Inn 
run by his mother and her hus- 
band Robert Jones. The contrary 
took place. In his autobiography he 
stated, “I found no affection, and I 
never again sought for, or expected, 
what I discovered had never existed. 
I was told that, ‘I was a disgrace to 
them in the eyes of their neighbors 
and they desired me to leave as 
speedily as possible.’” 

After being shown only the most 
basic amenities from his mother and 
other uninterested relatives, he left 
Wales and returned to Liverpool, 
England. From late 1862 until early 
1863 he served again as a merchant 
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ing told, “if I were tired of being a 
prisoner, I could be released by en- 
rolling myself as a Unionist, that is 
a Union soldier.” Repulsed by the 
idea, one he had never pondered, 
Stanley refused. But the squalor of 
Camp Douglas worked on his mind, 
as did Shipman. The officer pointed 
out the superiority of the North and 
the futility of dying in prison, trying 
to defend an institution as odious as 
slavery. After several weeks the 
rationale of the arguments and the 
increasing sickness and death among 
his fellow prisoners convinced Stan- 
ley to enter the Union army. He 
reviewed his reasons for joining and 
supporting the Southern cause and 
found them lacking. Forsaking his 
comrades and adopted country in 
the interests of self-preservation, he 
became a Galvanized Yankee in-the 
1st Regiment of Illinois Light Artil- 
lery on June 4, 1862. 

His service as a Federal artillery- 
man was short. In spite of his free- 
dom and improved living condi- 
tions, the rigors of two months’ 
captivity caught up with him. He 
weakened from dysentary. Within 
three days of his release he con- 
tracted a high fever. His unit traveled 
to Harpers Ferry, Virginia. There he 
was taken to the hospital and de- 
clared medically unfit for duty. Less 
than two weeks after taking his 
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from among foreign-born Confeder- 
ate prisoners and received a vague 
but positive response. 

Douglas was turned into a recruit- 
ing center. Ironically, within weeks, 
a message arrived from Halleck, 
stating that after conferring with 
Union Major General George B. 
McClellan, commander of the Army 
of the Potomac, it was now deter- 
mined unadvisable to recruit pris- 
oners of war into Federal service, 
and Mulligan was to halt all such 
efforts immediately. Mulligan con- 
veniently “lost” this letter and con- 
tinued to recruit until October 1862, 
by which time more than 228 Con- 
federates at Camp Douglas had 
become “Galvanized Yankees.” 

The idea of enlisting prisoners of 
war to fight against their former 
brothers in arms would again surface 
in 1864 when the United States 
would form six infantry regiments 
of United States Volunteers from 
Confederate prisoner ranks. These 
units would police the frontier and 
not see action against their former 
armies. The South would also raise 
units from Federal prisoners of war. 
They would see action at Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Stanley was made aware of Mulli- 
gan’s program in May 1862, by the 
Camp Douglas commissary officer, 
a Mr. Shipman. Stanley recalled be- 
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Stanley began to display a budding 
interest in journalism. He sought 
employment that would provide 
contacts and help him break into the 
profession. He obtained a position 
and lodging with Judge Thomas Ir- 
ving Hughes of 313 Ryerson Street 
in Brooklyn. What his new job en- 
tailed beyond copying legal docu- 
ments is a mystery, but life with the 
Hugheses proved hectic and fraught 
with domestic disputes between the 
drunken judge and his shrewish 
wife. Restless though he was, 
Stanley stayed with the judge until 
mid-1864, working in his legal office 
on Cedar Street in lower Manhattan. 
Finally, realizing his position with 
Hughes was a dead end, he again 
entered Union military service. This 
time he chose the United States 
Navy. 

Stanley was bored and desired 
more adventure than could be had 
in New York City. Like many others, 
he saw opportunities in the war and 
hoped to make the most of them. 
He saw the navy as a way to enter 
journalism from a first-hand, and 
much safer, vantage point. In July 
1864, he began a three-year enlist- 
ment as a United States Navy clerk 
on the frigate USS Minnesota at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. As clerk, 
Stanley was responsible for record- 
ing the activities of the Minnesota, 
and at the outset he appears to have 
relished the task. 

As the Civil War entered its final 
phase, the Federal navy accepted 
the task of reducing remaining 
Southern coastal strongholds. Stan- 
ley was present at the Federal at- 
tempt, under Major General Benja- 
min Butler, to reduce Fort Fisher, 
North Carolina, in December 1864. 
These fortifications protected the sea 
approaches to Wilmington and con- 
stituted the last major Confederate 
coastal obstacles on the Atlantic sea- 
board. While open, the port at Wil- 
mington served Southern blockade 
runners, and by late 1864 it was the 
only link the Confederacy had to 
the outside world. If Fort Fisher 
fell, most outside supply to the em- 
battled South would end. 

In spite of a fierce naval bombard- 
ment and amphibious landings the 
defenders proved more determined 
and stubborn than expected. On 
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to events such as President Abraham 
Lincoln’s assassination, events that 
closed a five-year chapter of his life. 
Instead, he traveled to St. Louis by 
stagecoach, took a job as a reporter 
with a small Missouri newspaper, 
and launched a news career that 
would make his name a household 
word through the latter 19th Cen- 
tury. His Civil War days were quickly 
overshadowed by his adventures as 
a journalist, first on the Great Plains, 
then as a roving reporter for the New 
York Herald. His 1871 African dis- 
covery of “lost” Scottish missionary 
David Livingstone, at the behest of 
Herald publisher James Gordon Ben- 
nett, and his subsequent African ex- 
plorations of the Congo River basin 
and unexplored African interior 
were his greatest accomplishments. 
These led to later exploits as chief 
explorer for Belgium’s King Leopold 
II, under whose sponsorship he 
helped found the Congo Free State 
in the 1880s. 


The last years of his life were spent 
in writing and speaking of his under- 
takings. He married in 1890, was 
elected a member of Britain’s Parlia- 
ment in 1895, and in 1899 honored 
with a knighthood in the Order of 
the Bath. After lecture tours in 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States in the early 1900s, he 
retired to Great Britain, and lived as 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley with his 
family in Pirbright, Surrey, near 
London, returning only once to 
Africa, in 1897, to help dedicate the 
opening of a South African railway. 
He died of pleurisy and a stroke in 
London on May 10, 1904 at age 63, 
survived by his wife and an adopted 
son, Denzil. After a hero’s funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, he was buried 
in the churchyard of Pirbright. 


Stanley placed little emphasis and 
attached little importance to his ser- 
vice in the American Civil War, 
however unique it was. It appears 
that the war was only a minor 
episode in his life and merely pro- 
vided employment and opportunity 
for an ambitious young man on his 
way to bigger and better things. The 
dubious loyalties, desertions, and 
ulterior motives that guided his ac- 
tions between 1861 and 1865 do not 
fit the image the world formed of 
Stanley later, or the one he formed 
of himself. He never attempted to 
justify his service on both sides or 
his lack of loyalty to either cause. 
And to the 19th Century world he 
appeared as nothing less than a 
rough-cut and honorable hero—an 
empire-building Briton. m) 


Christmas Day 1864, the Federal fleet 
executed a disgusted withdrawal to 
Beaufort, South Carolina, to pre- 
pare for a future assault. Stanley 
was unmoved by the action; his 
diaries and letters are bereft of infor- 
mation, in spite of his desire to re- 
port the war and the fact that he 
was already recording these events 
for the navy. He became bored with 
his duties. Except for his friendship 
with a young sailor, Lewis Noe, 
and his ever-popular letter writing 
services, he was withdrawn and a 
loner. Noe and Stanley shared 
dreams and aspirations and even 
talked of a southern European tour 
after the war. His desire to get on 
with a career in journalism filled his 
days and made his military service 
increasingly unbearable. 


The Union fleet returned to Fort 
Fisher in early January 1865, this 
time under the command of Union 
Admiral David D. Porter and Major 
General Alfred Terry. Nothing was 
to be spared in the new assault, and 
without hesitation the attack began. 
Following vicious, sustained, Union 
naval artillery bombardment, the 
weakened Fort Fisher defenders 
surrendered to an assaulting force of 
sailors, soldiers, and marines on 
January 15, 1865. The Minnesota was 
detached from active service soon 
after and sent to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, for an overhaul and re- 
pairs. 

In Portsmouth, Stanley, now sick 
of the war and military service, de- 
cided to end his enlistment pre- 
maturely. He appealed to Noe to 
desert with him, and after some hes- 
itation Noe agreed. According to 
Noe, and unmentioned in Stanley’s 
autobiography or other letters, 
Stanley forged a pass out of the 
dockyards, changed into civilian 
clothes, and vanished. Again he 
had put self-interest in place of duty 
and loyalty. Noe’s family was 
outraged by their son’s conduct and 
insisted he turn himself in, but at 
Stanley’s urging he attempted to 
rectify the wrong by joining the 
Union army under an assumed 
name. But for the young Welshman, 
no rectification seemed necessary. 
Without family to censure his ac- 
tions, he audaciously traveled to 
New York City to seek employment 
in journalism. His American military 
career was finally at an end. 

Stanley stayed in New York City 
through the end of the Civil War 
leaving little record of his reactions 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, PO Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, Dept. 
CWT, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


INNS 


PIPER FARM GUEST HOUSE, ANTIE- 
tam National Battlefield, Sharpsburg, 
MD. Next to Bloody Lane. 4 rooms/pri- 
vate baths. (301) 797-1862 or 
432-5466 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY, HISTORY, PLACES-TO- 
visit, workshop, where-to-buy, can- 
non, mortars, competition shooting, 
etc. THE MUZZLELOADING ARTIL- 
LERYMAN, quarterly magazine. Sub- 
scription $12. Sample copy, $2. MLA, 
Dept. CT, Box 550, 3 Church St., Win- 
chester, MA 01890. 


THE KEPI MAGAZINE APPEALS TO 
scholars and serious students of the 
Civil War. Breakthroughs on the Gar- 
diner explosive bullet, original diaries, 
CDV's, thought-provoking, footnoted 
articles characterize our third year of 
publication. $18/6 issues. THE KEPI, 
POB 699, Baldwin Park, CA 91706- 
0699. 


MEMORABILIA 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE DOCU- 
ments, Letters, Signatures, Photogra- 
phy, Books, Slavery and assorted 
memorabilia. Send $1.00 for catalogue 
Len Rosa, R.D.1, Box 212 Kipp Road, 
Goshen, NY 10924. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LOCATED. 
Send Wants. Civil War Catalogue 
$1.00. Book Look, 51AS Maple Ave., 
Warwick, NY 10990. 


CIVIL WAR TALES: 72 PAGE VOL- 
ume of true life stories told by soldiers 
after battles plus many other stories, 
North & South—$3.50 ppd. Dealers 
Wanted. GAM Printing, Box 414, Get- 
tysburg, PA 17325 


RARE BOOKS ON CIVIL WAR, 
Americana, firearms, edged weapons. 
Catalogs issued. Marcher’s Books, 
6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma City, OK 
73112 


THE 1985 CIVIL WAR BUFF DEALER 
directory and handbook. Hundreds of 
dealers listed offering artifacts, books, 
paper, reproductions, etc. Many major 
areas of collecting covered. Handbook 
lists shows, reenactments, clubs, pub- 
lications, more. The most complete 
listing of 1985 C/W dealers, items, and 
events anywhere! Send $5.95 ppd. to: 
CWB, Dept. 1 PO Box 1059, Chesa- 
peake, VA 23320. 


SLAVERY AND ABOLITIONISM. 
Catalogue now available. Please send 
$2.00 (refundable with purchase) to 
Free Lance Books, Dept. C, Suite 
1060, 163 Joralemon Street, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11201. 


C.W. SHOWS 


11TH ANNUAL GETTYSBURG CIVIL 
War Collectors Show sponsored by 
Mason-Dixon Civil War Collectors As- 
sociation. (Part of Civil War Heritage 
Days). 250 Displays. Accouterments, 
Weapons, Uniforms, Documents, Pho- 
tographs and Personal Effects. July 
5-7, 1985. Inquiries to: Gettysburg 
Travel Council, 35 Carlisle Street, 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


MID-SOUTH CIVIL WAR AND AN- 
tique Military Show. Oct. 19-20, 1985. 
Fairgrounds Family Living Center, 
Memphis, TN. BUY -SELL— TRADE 
— DISPLAY. Contact Doug Cupples, 
PO Box 161254, Memphis, TN 38116. 
(901) 372-7495. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2% inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, 
Quincy, MA 02269. 


ARTIFACTS 


BELLINGER’S MILITARY ANTIQUES. 
Bi-monthly catalog of guns, swords, 
belt-plates, leather goods, books, etc. 
of the Civil War and earlier. Detailed 
descriptions, fair prices. $6.00/five 
issues. Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 
30328. 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COL- 
lectibles Quarterly Catalogue illus- 
trated, large selection $10.00- 
$2,000.00-$5.00/year. Collectors 
Antiquities, 60T Manor Road, Staten 
Island, NY 10310. (718) 981-0973. 


SURGICAL KITS, MEDICAL, DEN- 
tal, nautical antiques. Three illustrated 
catalogs $10.00. Alex Peck, POB 
710CW, Charleston, IL 61920. 
217/348-1009. Buying same. 


BLAKELY SHELLS, MERCANTILE 
supplies recovered from CSS GEOR- 
GIANA, (sistership to CSS ALABAMA) 
sunk Charleston, 1863. Photos, his- 
tory, price list, artifact sample — $5 — 
refundable against purchase. TAN- 
TALUS, 704CW Water, Allendale, SC 
29810. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, U.S. GRANT, JEF- 
ferson Davis, A. Lincoln, Jackson, 
Beauregard, Custer, etc. Original Au- 
tographs! Buying, selling, restoration, 
framing. Catalog $1.00. Heritage Col- 
lectors’ Society, Box 389, Lansdale, 
PA 19446. (215) 362-0976. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND DOCU- 
ments of Union and Confederate mili- 
tary and political leaders as well as per- 
sonalities in all other fields. Catalogues 
issued, inquiries invited. Kenneth W. 
Rendell, Inc., 154-CW Wells Avenue, 
Newton, MA 02159. Phone toll-free 
(800) 447-1007. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN— 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history — 
Out-of-Print Books and Rare Books. 
29 E. 93rd St., New York, NY 10128. 
(212) 348-1280. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 10:30-5:30. Catalog subscrip- 
tions available. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
documents, images. Military paper — 
Colonial through WWI. Comprehen- 
sive catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 575 
Massachusetts, Lunenburg, MA 
01462. 


RATES: $2.20 per word/one insertion, $2.00 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues, $1.55 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
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Continued from page 2 


Rio Grande River. They frequently 
won tactical victories, but ulti- 
mately their invasion was a stra- 
tegic defeat, as U.S. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edward R.S. Canby concentrated 
his forces and pressured the ill- 
equipped and poorly supplied Con- 
federates into a disastrous retreat 
back to Texas. Lacking horses, pack 
mules, food, and water, and drag- 
ging nine captured cannon they re- 
fused to abandon, the Texans left 
scores of dead and dying along their 
route. Never again during the war 
would the Confederacy seriously 
threaten a Western state. 

Peticolas’ journal is a first-rate 
soldier’s narrative. His accounts of 
the battles and marches are clear and 
detailed, and his observations on his 
commanders, his comrades, and the 
people of New Mexico are percep- 
tive. As a rare bonus, Peticolas was 
an artist of considerable talent. The 
journal is filled with sketches of 
battles, soldiers, buildings, and the 
countryside through which he trav- 
elled. In addition, the author was 
an excellent writer, even though the 
journal was kept daily and never 
polished. Unlike many an educated 
Victorian, Peticolas was not much 
given to purple prose and philo- 
sophical ruminations. He was a sol- 
dier writing of soldierly things. 

The editor has done an outstand- 
ing job of presenting the journal. As 
the detailed bibliography shows, he 
has made a meticulous study of the 
New Mexico campaign and the Sib- 
ley Brigade. His prologue and epi- 
logue frame the journal perfectly, 
supplying the reader with just the 
right amount of information on 
Peticolas’ prewar and postwar life. 
The book is heavily annotated with 
obscure and valuable information 
that explains details of the campaign 
and illuminates many of Peticolas’ 
observations. The editor also makes 
frequent reference to artifact infor- 
mation that he and others have 
gleaned from excavating battlefields 
and campgrounds along the lines of 
invasion and retreat. From his find- 
ings, he has been able to pinpoint 
many previously unknown and mis- 
placed sites. 

Rebels on the Rio Grande is heartily 
recommended to anyone with an 
interest in the war in the West, 
in Texas, or just in a well-written 
and excellently researched soldier’s 
story. 

Phillip R. Rutherford 
University of Southern Maine 
Gorham, Maine 
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INSERTION ORDER 


Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 


Classified Rates: 


$2.20 per word for any ad that runs in 
one issue. $2.00 per word/5 consecu- 
tive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 
word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 


MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 


PAYMENT IN FULL must accompany 
order 


Please run the following ad in the next 
— consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check in the amount of 8 
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NEWSPAPERS 


CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS RE- 
prints, famous events— Complete 
papers. Send $1.00 for price list. His- 
torical Publications, Box 740337, 
New Orleans, LA 70174-0337. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Send 
$1.00 for catalog. Northern Map Com- 
pany, Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 
32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


MILITARY IMAGES, PHOTO-HIS- 
tory Civil War common soldiers. Sam- 
ple: $1 cash/stamps. M.I.M., 205 West 
Miner, West Chester, PA 19382. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $2.00 for 
picture catalog. Flag Co—CWTC— 
4758 West Caron Street, Glendale, 
AZ 85302. 


CIVIL WAR CANNONS, REPLICAS 
solid brass 16” long $29.95. 12” long 
$17.95. Add $3.00 handling item N.Y. 
sales tax. All State Mailing/Calling 
Corp. Box 243, Syracuse, NY 13201- 
0243. 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


WASHINGTON/RICHMOND RE- 
search assistance National/State Ar- 
chives, Libraries, etc. Details SASE 
John Stanton, Rt 2, Box 623, King 
George, VA 22485. 


STATIONERY 


CONFEDERATE STATIONERY! 
C.S.A. logo on both sheets and legal 
envelopes. Quality gray paper, 16 
sheets, 8 envelopes, $7.50. Historical 
Reflections, Dept. C, Box 587, Boun- 
tiful, Utah 84010. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards - memorabilia. Wanted. 


Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box- 


490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


Continued from page 15 

of Kansas City, Missouri, Michael Com- 
fort of Hatfield, Pennsylvania, Michael 
J. Deni of Lansing, Michigan, and Wil- 
liam H. Brown of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. We are, however, passing along 
a quotation submitted by Steve Madden 
of La Mirada, California, that, in his 
opinion, “sums up the essence of reen- 
acting.” From “The Reminiscences of 
(Civil War soldier) Berry Benson” in 
the Southern Historical Collection at the 
University of North Carolina, it reads: 
“Who knows but it may be given to 
us, after this life, to meet again in the 
old quarters, to play chess and 
draughts, to get up soon to answer 
the morning roll call, to fall in at the 
tap of the drum for drill and dress 
parade, and again to hastily don our 
war gear while the monotonous pat- 
ter of the long roll summons to bat- 
tle? Who knows but again the old 
flags, ragged and torn, snapping in 
the wind, may face each other and 
flutter, pursuing and pursued, while 
the cries of victory fill a summer day? 
And after the battle, then the slain 
and wounded will arise, and all will 
meet together under the two flags, 
all sound and well, and there will be 
talking and laughter and cheers, and 
all will say: Did it not seem real? Was 
it not as in the old days?” 


A GRIM ANALYSIS 
Dear Editor, 

With great sorrow I have been 
watching how the Civil War com- 
munity seems to be losing its sense 
of values, if not all power of reason 
as well. Must the study of the war 
polarize its students? Each “side” 
guards its heroes and cannot bear to 
hear praise for those of the other. 
“Propaganda,” they scream, “bias,” 
“partisan,” etc., etc. I have never in 
my entire life been exposed to such 
a glut of foolish, trivial nonsense. 

The Civil War, its heroes, and, 
sadly, its villains as well, belong to 
all of us. As a part of our heritage 
they are the personal property of 
every American citizen. The high 
moral character of Robert E. Lee, the 
genius and humanity of Abraham 
Lincoln, the unshakable will and 
devotion of Jefferson Davis, or the 
simple, grim determination of Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, are all sources of pride 

Must the same narrow-minded 
intolerance that brought on the trag- 
edy continue to plague its students 
as well? Acquiring knowledge is one 
thing, learning is quite another. Ap- 
parently, there is much knowledge 
being acquired, but very little learn- 
ing, indeed. Sanford Boyar 

Union, New Jersey 
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\ Je efferson Shirt 


cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
ao alder seams, natural color. Period design. 
A XS toXL.Choose cotton homespun or 
NQ light weight muslin.$22 95 ppd 
Wholesale orders ا‎ Visit my shop 
n historic Harpe: 

ALICE ۳ COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Menor Women BoxCTRohrersville,Md. 21779 


25,000 CIVIL WAR 


BOOKS-PAPER-IMAGES 


50 Dealers, Authors, Publishers: At 2nd 
Gettysburg Civil War Book Fair; Sat./ 
Sun., July 6/7, at the Holiday Inn, US15& 
PA 97, Gettysburg, PA. Info: C. Batson, 
BX 143, CENTERV’L, VA 703-631 -0884 


NO, NO, NO 
CWTI is not 
published in July. 
CWTI is not 
published in 
August. Like you, 
CWTI staff mem- 
bers spend the 


summer months 
in the field. 


CIVIL WAR 


SITES FUND 


c/o National Park Foundation 
Washington D.C. 20240 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


My Dear General: 
Based on your letter of instruction of last Tuesday, 


ultimo, here are my operatives’ reports. 


Coming In The September 
Gioil War Times Illustrated 


R uffin Of Virginia 
An Unrepentent Rebel 


A Union Balloon Corps 
The Army Takes Jo She Air 


Ily OA Montgomery Home 
Davis? First “White House” 


Plas, Jam led to believe there will appear columns 
of Regulars. 


Your obedient servant 
Uidette 


RESERVATION DEADLINE: 
August 15, 1985 
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Historical Times Travel 
Box 8200/ Harrisburg, PA 17105 
1-800-223-8907 /(In PA 1-800-822-2139) 


Please reserve double twin 
single room(s) for people for the Antietam 
Campaign. Enclosed is my deposit of $ 
($50.00 per person) 


*Name(s) 


ADDRESS 
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party. 
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J War enthusiasts on this unique tour, and relive the Battle of Antietam, “America’s... 
Bloodiest Day.” This special four-day program offers you the opportunity to study the Antietam Campaign, in | 
depth and in detail. Follow the route of Lee’s invading army, stand in the earthworks at South Mountain and 
Crampton’s Gap, walk the Antietam battlefield where more than 26,000 Americans were killed, wounded, or 
captured on September 17, 1862. Know the stories behind this one great combat and its generals: Lee, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, A.P. Hill, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker. Sign up now and assure your place on the Antietam 
Campaign tour! 


dinner complimented by a speaker who will ad- 
dress the results of the Antietam Campaign. 
(B,L,D) 
October 13: Return to Washington with stops at 
Dulles and National Airport before arrival at the 
Marriott Twin Bridges for individual departures. 
(B) 


Included features: 
$595.00 per person double occupancy 
$695.00 per person single occupancy 
۰4 nights hotel accommodations. 


e Welcome and Farewell Cocktail Reception, 4 
Breakfasts, 3 Lunches, and 4 Dinners. 


e Transportation via deluxe motorcoach to and 
from all scheduled attractions. 


۰ Services of a qualified escort and historian. 


© Admission fees to scheduled attractions. 
_ © Gratuities and taxes where applicable. 

© Tour the Barbara Fritchie House. q 
* Tour Antietam and Harpers Ferry battlefields. 


and features subject to revision and/or change. LL‏ و 


oin fellow Civil 


October 9: Arrival at Marriott Twin Bridges in 
Washington D.C. Enjoy an evening cocktail recep- 
tion and welcome dinner. (D) 


October 10: Depart for Alexandria and spend 
the morning touring Civil War Virginia, the road 
of Lee’s army north following the August 1862 
Second Battle of Manassas. Stop for lunch, then 
depart for Frederick, Here we'll tour the Barbara 
Fritchie House, hear the story of the heroine of 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s Civil War poem, ‘‘Bar- 
bara Fritchie.’’ This evening arrive at Frederick’s 
Sheraton Inn for dinner and speaker. (B,L,D) 


October 11: This morning move on to the South 
Mountain and Crampton’s Gap battlefields. Press 
on to the Antietam Battlefield. See the Dunker 
Church, walk over the battleground once called 
the Westwoods. With a break for lunch, we will 
spend the remainder of the day studying Lee’s and 
McClellan's troop dispositions. This evening re- 
turn to Frederick for dinner. (B,L,D) 


October 12: Depart for Harpers Ferry. Study 
the Federal defenses surrounding the battle- 


ground and the engine house seized by John _ 
| Brown during his 1859 raid. This evening take 
__ Part in an evening cocktail reception and farewell _ 
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